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amg AMET TÀ TA: | 
THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH, 


[Family motto of the Muharajahs of Benares. ] 


MAHATMAS AND CHELAS. 


A Manara is a personage, who, by special training 
and education, has evolved those higher faculties 
and has attained that spiritual knowledge, which 
ordinary humanity will acquire after passing through 
numberless series of re-incarnations during the process 
of cosmic evolution, provided, of course, that they 
do not go, in the meanwhile, against the pnrposes 
of Nature and thus bring on their own annihilation. 
This process of the self-ovolution of the Martarata 
menus over a number of “ incarnations,” although, 
comparatively speaking, they are ‘very few. Now, 
what is it that incarnates? The occult doctrine, 
so far as it is given out, shows that the first three 
principles die more or less with what is called the phy- 
sical death. The fonrth principle, together with the 
lower portions of the fifth in, which reside the animal 
propensities, has Kama Joka for its abode, where it 
suffers the throes of disintegration in proportion to the 
intensity of those lower desires ; while it is the higher 
Manas, the pure man, which is associated with the sixth 
and the seventh principles, that gods mto Devachan to 
enjoy there the effects of its good Karma, and then to bo 
reincarnated as a higher individuality. Now, an entity, 
that is passing through the occnlt training in its success- 
ive births, gradually hag less and less (iu each incarna- 
tion) of that lower Manas until there arrives a time 
when its whole Manas, being of an entirely clevated 
character, is centred in- the higher individuality, when 
such a person may be said to have become a MAHATMA, 
At the time of his physical death, all the lower four 
principles perish without any snffering, for these are, in 
fact, to hiin like a piece of wearing apparel which ho 
puts on and off at will, The roal Mantarma is then not 
his physical body but that higher Manas which is inse- 
parably linked to the Aéma and its yehicle (the Gth 
principle)—a union effected by him in a comparatively 
very short period by passing through the process of self- 
evolution laid down by the Occult Philosophy. When, 
therefore, people express a desire to “ see a MAHATMA,” 
they really do not seem to understand what it is they 
ask for. . How can they, by their physical eyes, hope to 
see that which transcends that sight? Is it the body 
—a, mere shell or mask—they crave or huut after? And 
supposing they sco the body of a Manarma, how can 
they know that behind that mask is concealed an exalted 
entity? By what standard aro they to judge whether 
the Maya before them reflects the image of a truo 
Manatya or not? And who will say that the physical 
is not a Maya? Higher things ean be perceived only by 
a sense pertaining to those higher things, : And wha- 


No. 58. 
. : Ri 
ever therefore wants to see the real MAHATMA, must uge 
his intellectual sight. He must so elevate his Manas 
that its perception will be clear and all mists created by 
Maya must be dispelled, His vision will then be bright 
and he will see the Mawarmas wherever ho may be, for, 
being merged into the sixth and the seventh principles, 
which are ubiquitous and omnipresent, the  MAHATMAS 
may be said to be everywhere. But, at the same time, 
just as we may be standing on 4 mountain, top and have 
within our sight the whole plain, and yet not be cogni- 
sant of any particular tree or spot, because from that 
elevated position all below is nearly identical, and as onr 
attention may be drawn to something which may be dis- 
similar to its surroundings—so in the same manner, 
although the whole of humanity is within the asali 
vision of the Manarmas, they cannot be expected to tako 
special note of every human being, unless that being by 
his special acts draws their particular attention to him- 
self. The highest interest of humanity, as a wholo, is 
their special concern, for they have identified themselves 
with that Universal Soul which runs through Humanity, 
and he, who wonld draw their attention, mnst do so 
through that Soul which pervades everywhere. This per- 
ception of the Manas may be called “ faith” which should 
not be confounded with blind belief. “ Blind faith” is an 
expression sometimes used to indicate belief without 
perception or understanding ; while the truo perception 
of the Manas is that enlightened belief, which is the 
real meaning of the word “faith.” This belief should at 
the same time bo accompanied by knowledge, i. e., expe- 
ricnce, for “truc knowledge brings with it faith.” 
Faith is the perception of the Manas (the fifth principle), 
while knowledge, in the true sense of the term, is. tho’ 
capacity of the Intellect, i. e., it is spiritual percepfion. 
In short, the higher individuality of man, composed” af 
his higher Manas, the sixth and the seventh principles, 
should work as annity, and then only can it obtain 
‘divine wisdom,” for divine things can be sensed only 
by divine faculties. Thus the desire, which should 
prompt one to apply for chelaship, is to so far under- 
stand the operations of the Law of Cosmic Evolution ay 
will enable him to work in harmonious accord with 
Nature, instead of going against its purposes througl 
Ignorance, ý 

ee Caer 


(Concluded from the last Numbzr.) 
MAGICON, 


Or the secret system of a Society of unknown Philosophers. 
VI. ee 
LANGUAGE AND WRITING. = 

PRIMORDIAL man was possessed of the superior advan- 
tage of being able to cognize the natures, qualities, 
powers and motions of things directly. His connection 
with the world of spirit and tho world of matter was so 
intimate that he could read and understand the most 
secret thoughts of those that were superior as well as of 
those that were inferior to him; and man, even in his 
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present state of degradation, is still in possession of that 
power, but in an extremely small degree. This pri- 
mordial power or language is known as the power of 
intuition. 

It is man’s duty to strive to regain this primordial 
language, by cultivating his intuitional powers and by 
the use of that small ray of light, which, in his present 
condition of darkness, only appears like tho polar star 
instead of being his sun. Ie must do this by habitually 
collecting tho primordial symbols and the true characters 
of things and grasping thom with the powers of his 
mind, That means to meditate about the nature of 
things, to mentally ponetrate into their centres and to 
understand their true meaning.* This was the true 
object of the ancient hieroglyphic and of the picture 
writing of the schools of secret science. The farther the 
true symbols have receded from the true forms of nature, 
the moro do they render it difficult to expross tho 
truth. But there have been at all times men who were 
able to read and write tho original symbolic signs, and 
the true hieroglyphics are up to the present day in the 
possession and care of such uien.t 

1. Nature and Origin of Language. , 

Man’s actions aro his writings. By putting his 
thoughts into action ho expresses them and records 
them in the book of life. 

Tho source of language is in man ; but the manner 
of its birth cannot be explained simply by organisation, 
tradition or instruction; the original languago of tho 
spirit is as old as man’s intellectual powers and its sourco 
lies far back in the night of time, when man yet existed 
in his original purity.- Man cannot use his intellectual 
powers without the influenco or stimulus of a higher 
re-action ; if left to himself, he would havo no occasion 
to. speak. If by ‘language’ wo simply mean the 
expression and revelation of his powers, then wo find 
that everything in-naturo has its language ;{ because 
not only are the powers of each being intimately con- 
nected with the means of their expression ; but between 
both oxists the most exact proportion in regard to mea- 
sure and condition ; but to avoid mistakes and confusion, 
it is convenient to call “language” the expression of 
intollectual and moral powers, and in this aspect it can 
only belong to intellectual beings. 

2. Original Language T 

There is only one genuine language for man, the 
symbols of which are natural and must be intelligible to 
all, and it is either an interior direct communication of 


* In other words, he must learn how to writo, before he can read. 

+The Mahatmas. 

f 1b would bo an interesting study to investigate tho relationship 
which exists between the faculties or attributcs of beings, and the 
moans with which they havo to express their feelings. 

T The word “language” must here be looked upon as conveying a 
higher sense than what is usually implied by it. “Language” means 
in this case an irradiation of divine light into the human mind and 
an craijation from tho same into the intellectual and physical realms. 
Man ina state of purity being animage and external expression of 
divinity, must be able to reflect and to reproduco divine truth in ite 
original purity, and man’s expressions therofore ought to bo a perfect 
reproduction or echo of tho divine impreasions which he receives ; but 
aa man has become immersed in matter, he receives the divine raya 
only ina stato of refraction and can therefore reproduce them only 
in an imperfect or refracted condition, The act of Rpeaking presup- 
poses an act of thinking, and one method of thinking will bo found 
to be better than ancther method, but the best among ol: tho methods 
of thinking is the most perfect one, being pure reflection of tho 
divine light. Thinking and speaking being closely related to each 
other and depending for their expression on certain symnbols, it follows 
that the existence of a universal method of exprestion by symbols 
aust be possible, and if we aro capable of having thonghts and 
feelings, which wo cannot express by symbols, it does not follow that 
seach symbols do not exist, bat only that we are not acquainted with 
them. 

As the moon reflects tho light of tho sun, so does the mind of 
‘raan reflect tho supremo mind. The human sonl is not a musical 
instrament which weroly plays itsolf, but may bo conipared to a harp 
which is made to sound harmoniously, if touched by tho hnnd ofa 
master ; she may be compared to a “ amaragdine tablet,” upon which 
tho thonghts of tho Supremo are engraved in letters of light. Tho seerg 
and prophets of all agos have heard and understoed that divine 
langnage; but they could only reproduce it imperfectly throngh the 
mporfect languages of their times.—H, 


thought, or an exterior exprossion through and for the 
senses. This interior language is the parent of the 
exterior one, and being caused by the irradiation of the 
supreme, which is unity and with whom all men are one, 
it follows that if that original irradiation of the supreme 
ray had remained unchanged in all meu, all men would 
understand the same interior language aud also the 
same exterior one, as the latter is only the sensuous 
expression of thoformer, Such is in fact the case. This 
original language, formerly spoken by all, but now lost to 
nearly all, is still in the possession of a few men, whose 
high degree of purity renders them capable of under- 
standing the same. ‘This language breathes, so to say, 
spirit, where common languages only use lettera. 

This langnage consists of non-ambiguous indubitable 
symbols, which are no arbitrary creations, but which are 
inherent in the nature of things and expressed by truth, 
and can be commuuicated by sound or by signs. He 
who understands that language can interpret not only 
the Divine, but he can unite all spaces and look into the 
most distant past. A knowledge of that primitive 
langnage would at onco explain the process of evolution 
of secondary languages and the intimate convection 
existing between the development of the various lan- 
guages and the progress of ovolution of the various 
uations; and this will be the language of a certain 
but far distant future, Man in his present condition 
hears tho voice which speaks that language, but does 
not understand it; he sees the sacred symbols, but does 
not comprehend them ; his ear is accustomed to human 
words, he seeks for human writings in books, and is blind 
to tho hieroglyphics of the divine. The key to that 
language is contained in the divine logos, the Christ 
(or the seventh principle of the Occultists). 

Each word in that language is the character of the 
thing itself, a sign and symbol which men cultivate 
without knowing; the centre of each being, which is 
expressed by an indelible symbol, and whoever reaches 
that centre is in possession of the word and the sign. 
These symbols are the essential characteristics which 
distinguish men as such from other existences. An 
artist understands another artist by beholding the pro- 
ducts of his art, without speaking with him in words, 
or meeting him personally. True spirit unites all dis- 
tances of time and space and is independent of acci- 
dental relations. 

There is a universal light which contains the light 
of all beings, and this light is the living organ of that 
universal language, the universal symbol and sound, the 
types and harmonies of which are offered by nature 
herself. Men have ever been desiring an universal 
language. Such auniversal language cannot be arbitra- 
rily established, or, if so established, would be more 
difficult to learn than any other. Truo Janguago must 
express the harmony of our soul with the naturo of 
things, and as long as there is disharmony, thero cannot 
be one universal harmonious language. 

There are many signs by which this language can be 
recognized, and many traces which lead us to tho same. 
To study it, we ueed not go outside of visible nature, 
wo must only soek its source in the samo. 

There is a threefold word of God; a physical, an 
intellectual and divine. ‘The first is tho language of 
nature, the second that of the divino agents, and the 
third the language of the logos or Christ. These signs 
aro moreover contained in the nature of men, their. 
products and imitations, and are pre-eminently visible in. 
the creations of Genius as the expressions of the higher 
thoughts of poetry, music and art, and may therefore be 
considered as constituting tho dialect of heroes and 
gods. 

3. Arbitrary Languages. 

Aslong as the hight, which illuminated primordial man, 
continued in its original purity and perfection, bis inte- 
rior language could be expressed by corresponding 
symbols, ina plain and unmistakeable manner; but as 
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man’s reason became involved in material pursuits, an 
endless varicty of ambiguous, uncertain and unreliable 
inforior languages came. into existence. All: of them, 
however, have certain points cf similarity which proves 
their common origin ; but it ig nob our object to mvesti- 
gate this subject at present. 


Divine and Natural Writing. 


Supreme wisdom uses certain invariable symbols to 
express cortain ideas and each divine thought is repre- 
sonted by a certain allegorical sign. Besides this, there 
is another fixed original language, consisting in the 
collective characters of nature, which, like an open book, 
are before our eyes. Tho first language relates to divine 
things and its alphabet consists allegorically of four 
letters, which are the four primitive numbers (14243 
+4==10.) ‘The second relates to intellectual and sensu- 
ous products and has 22 letters.* Hach being is a cha- 
ractoristic symbol and living exterior image of its interior, 
and the uuiverse is a collection of such symbols, repre- 
sonting the natures, qualities, proportions, compositions, 
activities and passivities of things. Each body is the 
symbol of an inivisible and corresponding power, and 
man, according to his origin, is the most noble expres- 
sion of God and a perfect copy of his invisible divinity. 
Man is the most beautiful letter of the alphabets of 
earth, and he who is able to read and understand that 
letter has nothing further to learn; for he will have 
obtained the wisdom of the ages and be himself a God. 


VII. 


Explanations of some of the principal allegories. 

l. The impenetrable armor.—By this is meant the 
ethereal body of man, which surrounded his spiritual 
principle, before his immersion into matter made 
it necessary for him to be protected by a physical 
body. That primitive body was and still is inde- 
structible, immortal and not subject to the inimical in- 
fluences of the elements. It is not said whether that 
body corresponds to the shape of man’s present form ; 
but some philosophers consider it in its perfection as 
representing a radiant sphere (the sphere being the 
most perfect form) whose circumference however is 
without limits. 

2. The fiery sword refers to his spiritual power, 
expressed through the living word ft or the irresistible 
force of his Will, when put into action. 

3. The forest of seven trees, symbolizes the seven 
primordial emanations or evolutions of the divine 
“Jogos,” by whose influence everything lives and exists. 

4. The ten leaves of the book of life represent the 
universe, or the abundance and completeness of. every- 
thing. They are called ten leaves on account of the 
occult signification of that word. Primordial man could 
sce and understand all tho ten leaves at once, but we have 
to study painfully one leaf after another. 

5, The intellectual square symbolizes the totality of 
all intellectual beings and their powers. In it every- 
thing is spirit and life and power, It is the throne of 
him, who is called the alpha and omega, tho highest 
which thinking beings can obtain, a temple of activity 
and rest, pure light aud enjoyment. It is also called the 
paradise with its four rivers (or Nirvana). 

6. The destroyed and to be reconstructed temple of 
the spirit, means human nature in its original purity and 
the great work of reconstructing or regencrating the 
same. The columns of that temple are represented by 
the sages of all nations, those that are illuminated by 


* That means allegorically 2+2, or tho intellectual and the sensuous. 
A now degradation of man would produce an alphabet of 58 letters ; 
that is 848 signify a four times multiplied sensuosity, which wonld 
vemove man four degrees farther from tho sourco of light. 

These three trvo. languages are opposed by three false ones, of which 
the first one contains 2, the second 5, and the third one would have 10 
(2 and 5 are the division of 4 and 10, and by division evil und darkness 
was created.) The third number relates as well to 5 as to23.—L. 


t Bulwer Lytton in his “ Coming Pace” calls it the “ Vril.” 


the true light; and the altar with tho inextinguishable 
lamps refers to man’s ever present power to exercise bis 
divine rights of adoration, meditation aud the practice 
of charity and self-sacrifice. 

7. The great name of the Hebrews, refers to the Logos 
or Christ, the first emanation from deity, and the holy 
names represent the seven divine powers, which are the 
sources from which all life flows into the beings, and 
which are the first approaches to the inexpressible name, 
the supreme source of everything that comes into exist- 
ence. 

R 
THE SILVER HATCHET.* 
By A. Conan Dovre. 


On the 3rd of December 1861, Dr. Otto von Hopstein, 
Regius Professor of Comparative Anatomy of the University 
of Bnda-Pesth, and Curator of the Academical Museum, was 
foully and brutally murdered within a stone-throw of the 
entrance to the college quadrangle. 

Besides the eminent position of the victim and his popu- 
larity amongst both studeuts and towns-folk, there were other 
circumstances which excited public interest very strongly, 
and drew general attention throughout Austria and Hungary 
to this murder. The Pesther Abendblatt of the following 
day had an article upon it, which may still be consulted 
by the curious, and from which I translate a few passages 
giving a succinct account of the circumstances under which 
the crime was committed, and the peculiar features in the 
case which puzzled the Hungarian police, 


‘It appears,’ said that very excellent paper, ‘that Professor Vor 
Tlopstein left the University about half past four in the afternoon, in 
order to meet the train which is due from Vienna, at three minutes 
after five. Ie was accompanied by his old and dear friend, Iere Wil- 
helm Schlessinger, Sub-Curator of the Museam and Privat-docent of 
Chemistry. The object of these two gentlemen in meeting this parti- 
cular train was to receive the legacy bequeathed by Graf Von Schalling 
to the University of Buda-Pesth. It is well known that this unfortu- 
nate nobleman, whose tragic fate is still fresh in tha recollection of the 
public, left his unique collection of mediæval weapons, as well as several 
priceless black-letter editions, to enrich the already celebrated museum 
cf his Alma Mater. The worthy Professor was tov much of am 
enthusiast in such matters to entrast the reception or care of this valu- 
able legacy to any subordinate, and, with tho assistance of Herr 
Schlessinger, be succeeded in removing the whole collection from the 
train, and stowing it away ina light cart which had been sent by the 
University authorities. Most of the books and more fragile articles 
were packed in cases of pine wood, bat many of the weapons wera 
simply done round with straw, so that considerablo labour was 
involved in moving them all. The Professor was so nervous, howevor, 
lest any of them should be injured that he refused to allow any of the 
railway employes to assist. Every article was carricd acrosa the plat- 
form by Herr Schlessinger, and handed to Professor von Hopstein ix 
the cart, who packed it away. When everything was in, the two 
geutlemen, still faithful to their charge, drove back to the University, 
tho Professor being in excellent spirits, and not a little proud of the 
physical exertion which he had shown himself capable of. He mado 
some joking allusion to it to Reinmaul, the janitor, who, with his 
friend Schiffer, a Bohemian Jew, met the cart on its return, and 
unloaded the contents, Leaving his curiosities safo in the store-room, 
and locking the door, the Professor handed the key to his sub oarator, 
and, bidding every one good evening, departed in the direction of hia 
lodgings. Schlessinger took a last look to reassure himself’ that all 
was right, and also went off, leaving Reinmaul and his friond Schiffor 
smoking in the janitor’s ludge: 


‘t At eleven o’clock, about an honr and a half after Von Hopstein’s 
departure, a soldier of the 14th regiment of Jager, passing the front of 
the University on his way to the barracks, came upon the lifeless body 
of the Professor lying a little way from the side of the road. He had 
fallen upon his face with both arms stretched out. His hond wag 
literally split in two halves by a tremendous blow, which, it is oon- 
jectured, must have been struck from behind, there remaining a peace- 
ful smile upon the old man’s face, as if he had been still dwelling 
upon his new arehivological acquisition whea death had overtaken 
him. There is no other mark of violence npon the body except a 
bruise Over the left patella, causod probably by the fall. The most 
mysterioas part of the affair is that the Professor's purse, containing 
forty three gulden, and his valuable watch, have been untouched, 


* Wo reprint this from a Christmas Annual, editod, we believe, by 
Messrs, Ward, Lock and Co., in London. The atory, we have condengod, 
is worth perusal, sineo its subject is directly connceted with occult, 
sciences, the evil magnetism impressed upou any material object being 
shown, in its fatal influences, no idle snperstition, but an ocenit, in- 
visible powor worthy of the most profound and careful investigation 
from our great scientific minds. The murderous inflnence impressed 
upon tho hatchet, in this narrative, is of the same kind as the gnicidal 
influence that lingered in a certain sentry box wherein over a dozon 
soldiers committed suicide, one after the other, a fact whioh happoned 
in Germany, and the circumstances of which were well agcortained by 
ofticist inquest,— Ed, 
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Robbery cannot, therefore, have been the incentive to the deed, unless 
the assassins were disturbed before they could complete their work. 

‘This idea is negatived by the fact that tho body must have lain at 
Jeast an hour before any ono discovered it. The whole affair is wrapped 
in mystery. Dr. Langemann, the eminent medicojurist, has pronounc- 
ed that tho wound is such as might have been inflicted by a heavy 
sword bayonet wielded by a powerful arm. The polico aro extromely 
reticent upon the subject, and itis suspected that they are in posses- 
sion of a clue which may lead to important results.’ 

Thus far the Pesther Abendblutt. The researches of the 
police failed, however, to throw the least glimmer of light 
upon the matter. There was absolutely no trace of the 
murderer, nor could any amount of ingenuity invent any 
reason which could have induced any one to commit the 
dreadful deed. The deceased Professor was a man so 
wrapped in his home studies and pursuits that he lived 
apart from the world, and had certainly never raised the 
slightest animosity in any human breast. It must have been 
somo fiend, some savage, who loved blood for its own sake, 
who struck that merciless blow. 


Though the officials were unable to come to any conclu- 
nions upon the matter, popular suspicion was not long in 
pitebing upon a scapegoat. In the first published accounts 
ofithe murder the name of one Schiffer had been mentioned 
as having remained with the janitor after the Professor's 
departure. This man was a Jew, and Jews have never been 
popular in Hungary, A cry was at once raised for Schiffer’s 
arrest; but as there was not the slightest grain of evidence 
against him, the authorities very properly refused to consent 
to so arbitrary a proceeding. Reinmaul, who was an old and 
most respected citizen, declared solemnly that Schiffer was 
with him until the startled ery of the soldier had caused 
them both to run.ont to the scene of the tragedy. No one 
ever dreamed of implicating Reinmaul in such a matter ; but 
still, it was rumoured that his ancient and well-known friend- 
ship for Schiffer might have induced him to tell a falsehood 
in order to screen him, Popular feeling ran very higb upon 
the subject, and there seemed a danger of Schiffer’s being 
mobbed in the street, when an incident occurred which threw 
a very different light upon the matter. ; 


On the morning of the 12th of December, just nine days 
after the mysterious murder of the Professor, Schiffer, the 
Bohemian Jew, was found lying in the north-western corner 
of the Grand Platz stone dead, and so mutilated that he was 
hardly recognisable. His head was cloven open in very 
mucl the same way as that of Von Hopstein, and his body 
exhibited numerous deep gashes, as if the murderer had been 
so carried away and transported with fury that he had con- 
tinued to hack the lifeless body, Snow had fallen heavily 
the day before, and was lying at least a foot deep all over 
the sqnare; some had fallen during the night too, as was 
evidenced by a thin layer lying like a winding sheet over 
the murdered man. Jt was hoped at first that this circum- 
stance might assist in giving a clue by enabling the foot-steps 
of the assassin to be traced ; but tho crime had been com- 
mitted, unfortunately, in a place much frequented during 
the day, and there were innumerable tracks in every direc- 
tion, Besides, the newly-fallen snow had blurred the foot- 
steps to such an extent that it would have been impossible 
to draw trustworthy evidence from them. 


- In this case there was exactly the same impenetrable mys- 
tery and absence of motive which had characterised the 
murder of Professor von Uopstcin. In the dead man’s 
pocket there was found a note-book containing a consider- 
able sum, in gold, and several very valuable bills, but no 
attempt bad been made to rifle him, Supposing that any 
one to whom he had lent money (and this was the first idea 
which occurred to the police) had taken this means of cvad- 
ing his debt, it was hardly conceivable that he would have 
left such a valuable spoil untouched. Schiffer lodged with 
á widow, named Gruga, at 49 Marie Theresa Strasse, and tho 
evidence of his landlady and her children showed that he 
liad remained shut up in his room the whole of the preceding 
day in a state of deep dejection, caused by the suspicion 
which the populace had fastened upon him. She had heard 
him go. out about eleven o'clock at night for his last and 
fatal walk, and as he had a latch-key she had gone to bed 
without waiting for him. Tis object in choosing such a late 
hour for.a ramble obviously was that he did not consider 
himself safe if recognised in the streets. 

The occurrence of this second murder, so shortly after 
the first, threw not only the town of Buda-Pesth, but the 
whole of Hungary into a terrible state of excitement, and 


even of terror. Vague dangers seemed to hang over the 
head of every man. The only parallel to this intense feel- 
ing was to be found in our own country at the time of the 
Williams’ murders described by De Quincey. There were so 
many resemblances between the cases of Von Hopstein and 
of Schiffer that no one could doubt that theré existed à con- 
nection between the two. The absence of object and of 
robbery, the utter want of any clue to the assassin, and, 
lastly, the ghastly nature of the wounds, evidently inflicted 


‘by the same or a similar weapon, all pointed in one direction, 


Things were in this state when the incidents, which I am 


‘now about to relate, occurred ; and in order to make them 


intelligible I must lead up to’ them from afresh point of 
departure. f 

Otto von Schlegel was a younger son of the old Silesian 
family of that name. His father had originally destined 
him for the army, but at the advico of his teachers, who saw 
tbe surprising talent of the youth, had sent him to the 
University of Buda-Pesth to be educated in medicine, Here 
young Schlegel carried everything before him, and promised 
to be one of the most brilliant graduates, turned out for 
many a year. Though a hard reader, he was no bookworm, 
but an active powerful young fellow, full of animal spirits 
and vivacity, and extremely popular among his fellow-stu- 
dents, 


The New Year examinations were at hand, and Schlegel 
was working hard—so hard that cven the strange murders 
in the town, and the gencral excitement in men’s ininds, 
failed to turn his thoughts from his studies. Upon Christ- 
mas Eve, when every house was illuminated, and the roar of 
drinking songs came from the Bierkeller in the Student. 
quartier, he refused the many invitations to roystering 
suppers which were showered upon him, and went off with 
his books under his arm to the rooms of Leopold Strauss, to 
work with him into the small hours of the morning. 

Strauss and Schlegel were bosom friends. They were 
both Silesians, and had known each other from boyhood. 
Their affection had become proverbial in the University. 
Strauss was almost as distinguished a student as Schlegel, 
and there had been many a tough struggle for academic 
honours between the two fellow-countrymen, which had only 
served to strengthen their friendship by a bond of mutual 
respect. Schlegel admired the dogged pluck and never- 
failing good temper of his old playmate; while the latter 
considered Schlegel, with his many talents and brilliant 
versatility, the most accomplished of. mortals, 


The friends were still working together, the one reading 
from a volume ou anatomy, the other holding a skull and 
marking off the various parts mentioned in the text, when 
the deep-toned bell of St. Gregory's church struck the hour 
of midnight. : 5 

‘Hark to that! said Schlegel, snapping up the book'and 
stretching out his long legs towards the cheery fire. ‘ Why; 
it’s Christmas morning, old friend !’.... 

‘And what is the uews amongst the students?’ asked 
Strauss. 

‘ They talk, I believe, of nothing but the murders. But 
I have worked hard of late, as you know, and hear little of 
tho gossip.’ 

‘Ilave you had time,’ inquired Strauss, ‘ to look over the 
books and the weapons which our dear old Professor was so 
concerned about the very day ho met his death ? They say 
they are well worth a visit.’ 

‘Isaw them to-day, said Schlegel, lighting his pipe. 
*QReinmaul, the Janitor, showed me over the store-room, and 
I helped to label many of them from the original catalogue 
of Graf Schullings’s museum. As far as we can sce, there 
is but one article missing of all the collection.’ 

‘One missing” exclaimed Strauss. ‘That wonld grieve 
old Vou Hopstcin’s ghost. Is it anything of value P 

‘Tt is described as an antique hatchet, with a head of 
ateel and a handle of chased silver. We have applied to the 
railway company, and no doubt it will bo found.’ 

‘I trust so,’ echoed Strauss ; and the conversation drifted 
off into other channels.. The fire was burning low and the 
bottle of Rhenish was empty before the two friends rose from 
their chairs, and Von Schlegel prepared to depart, : 
‘Ugh! Its a bitter night! he said, standing on the 
doorstep and folding his cloak round him. ‘ Why, Leopold,, 
you have your cap on. Yon are not going out, are you 2’. , 

‘Yes, [ am coming with you,’ said Strauss, shutting the. 
door behind him, ‘I fcel heavy,’. he continued, taking -hjg 
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friend's arm, and walking gown the street with him. ‘I 
think g walk as far ag your lodgings, in the crisp frosty air, 
is just the thing to sét me right.’ 

The two stadents went down Stephen Strasse together and 
across Julien Platz, talking on a variety of topics. As they 
passed the corner of the Grand Platz, however, where Schif- 
fer had bosn found dead, the conversation tur ned naturally 
upon the murder. 

‘That’s where they found him,’ remarked Von Schlegel, 
pointing to the fatal spot. 

“Por haps the murderer is near us now, said Strauss. 
t Let us hasten on.’ 

They both turned to go, when Von Schlegel gave a sudden 
cyy of pain aud stooped “down. 

‘Something has cut throngh my boot!’ ho cried; and 
feeling about with his hand im the snow, he pulled outa 
small glistening battle-axe, mado apparently entirely of 
metal, It had been lying with the blade turned slightly up- 
wards, so, as to cut the foot of tho student when he trod 
upon it. 

‘The weapon of the murderer !’ ho ejaculated. 

‘Tho silver hatchet from the museum!’ cried Strauss in 
the same breath. 

There could be no donbt that it was both the one and 
the other. There could not be two such curious weapons, 
and the character of the wound was just such as would bo 
inflicted by a similar instrament. The murderer had evident- 
ly thrown it aside after committing the dreadful deed, and it 
had. lain concealed in the snow some twenty metres from 
the spot ever since. It was extraordinary that of all the 
people who had passed and repassed none had discovered it ; 
but the snow was deep, and it was a little off the beaten 
track. 

t What are we to do with it P’ said Von Schlegel, holding 
itin his hand. He shaddered as ho noticed by the light of 
the moon that the head of it was all dabbled with dark- 
brown stains. 


£ Tako it to the Commissary of Police, suggested Strauss. 

‘He'll be in bed now. Still, I think you are right. But 
it ia nearly four o'clock. I will wait until morning, and 
tako it ronnd before breakfast. Meanwhile I must carry it 
with me to my lodgings.’ 

‘That is the best plan,’ said his friend; and the two 
walked on together talking of the remarkable find which 
they had made. When they came to Schlegel’s door, Strauss 


said good-bye, refusing an invitation to go in, and walked’ 


briskly down the street. in the direction of his own lodgings. 


Schlegel was stooping down putting the key into the lock, 
when a struango change came over him. He trembled 
violently and dropped the key from his quivering fingers. 
His right hand closed convulsively round the handle of the 
silver hutchet, and his eye followed the retreating figure of 
his friend with a vindictive glare. In spite of the coldness 
of the night the perspiration streamed down his face. For a 
moment he seemed to stryggle with himself, holding his 
hand up to his throat as if he were suffocating. Then, with 
wouching body and rapid noiseless steps, he ‘crept after his 
lato companion. 


_ Strauss was plodding sturdily along through the snow, 
humming snatches of a student song and little dreaming of 
the dark figuro which pursued bim. At the Grand Platz 
it was forty yards behind him; at the Julien Platz it was 
but twenty; in Stepben Strasse it was ten, and gaining on 
him with panther-like rapidity. Already it was almost 
within arm’s length of the unsuspecting man, and the 
hatchet glittered coldly i in the moonlight, wheu some slight 
noise must have reached Strauss’ cars, for he faced suddenly 
round upon his -pursucr. He star ted and uttered an cx- 
clamation, as hig eye met the white set face, with flashing 
eyes aud clenched teeth, which seemed to be suspended in 
tho aiv behind lim. 

‘What, Otto!’ he ‘exclaimed, recognising his friend, 
‘Art thou ill P You look pale. Come with me to my—Ah ! 
hold, you madman, hold! Drop that axe! Drop it, I say, or 
by heayen T'I} choke you? 

Von Schlegel had thrown himself upon him with a wild 

_ery and uplifted weapon, but the student was stout-hearted 
and resolute. He rushed inside the sweep of the hatchet 
‘and caught his assailant round the waist, narrowly escaping 
“a blow which | would have cloven his head. The two 
staggered for a moment ina deadly wrestle, Schlegel en- 
deayouring to shorten his -wenpon ; but Strauss with a des- 


perate wrench managed to bring him to the ground, and 
they rolled together in the snow, Strauss clinging to the 
other’s right arm and shouting frantically for assistance. 
It was as well that he did so, for Schlegel would cer tainly 
have succeeded in frecing his arm had it not been for the 


‘arrival of two stalwart gendarmes attracted by the uproar, 


Even then the three of them found it dificult to overcome 
the maniacal strength of Schlegel, and they were utter] 

unable to wrench the silver hatchet from his grasp. One of 
the gendarmes, however, had a coil of rope round his waist, 
with which he rapidly secured the stndent’s arms to his 
sides, In this way, half pushed, half dragged, he was con- 
veyed, in spite of furious cries and frenzied struggles, to the 
central police-station. 


Strauss assisted in coercing his former friend, and accom- 
panied the police to the station, protesting loudly at the same 
time against any unnecessary violence, and giving it as his 
opinion that a lunatic asylum would be a more fitting place 
for the prisoner.. 


.. He followed monay to the police-station, lost in 
grief and amazement, 


Inspector Baumgarten, one of the most cnergetio. and 
best known of the police officials, was on duty in tho absence 
of the Commissary. He was a wiry little active man, quiet: 
and retiring in his habits, but possessed of great sagacity 
and a vigilance which never relaxcd. Now, though he had 
had a six hours’ vigil, he sat as ereet as ever, with his pen 
behind his ear, at his official desk, while his friend, Sub- 
Inspector, Winkel, snored in a chair at the side of the stove. 
Even the inspector” s usually immovable features betrayed 
surprise, however, when the door was flung open and Von 
Schlegel was dragged in with pale face and disordered 
clothes, the silver hatchet still grasped firmly in his hand. 
Still more surprised was he when Strauss and the gen- 
darmes gave their account, which was duly entercd in the 
official register. 

“Young man, young man,’ said Inspector Baumgarten, 
laying down hig pen, and fixing his eycs sternly npon the 
prisoner, ‘ this is pretty work for Christmas morning ; why 
have you done this thing P 

© God knows!’ cried Von Schlegel, covering his face with 
his hands and dropping the hatchet. A change had come 
over him, his fury and excitement were gone, and he seemed 
utterly prostrated with grief. 

‘You have rendered yourself liable to a strong suspicion 
of having committed the other murders which have dis- 
graced our city.’ 

“No, no, indeed! said Von Schlegel earnestly. 
forbid P 


‘At lenst, you are guilty of attempting the life of Herr 
Leopold Strauss,’ . 

‘The dearest friend I have in the world,’ groaned the 
student. ‘O, how could I! IIow could I! i 

‘ His boing your friend makes your crime ten times more 
heinons,’ said the inspector severcly. ‘ Remove him for the 
remainder of tho night to the—But steady! Who comes 
here P’ 

The door was pushed open, and a man came into the 
room, so haggard and careworn that he looked more like a 
ghost than a human being. He tottered as he walked, and 
had to clutch at the backs of tho chairs as he approac hed tho 
inspector’s desk. It was hard to recognise in this miserable 
looking object the once cheerful and rubicund sub-carator 
of the museum and privat-docent of chemistry, Herr Wil- 
helm Schlessinger. The practised eye of Baumgarten, 
however, was not to be baffled by any change. 

t Good-morning, mein Herr,’ he said ; ‘ you aro up early. 
No doubt the reason is that you have heard that onc of 
your students, Von Schlegel, is arrested for attempting the 
life of Leopold Strauss P’ 

“No; I have como for myself,’ said Schlessinger, speaking 
huskily, and putting his hand up to his throat. ‘I have 
cone to case my sonl of the weight of a great sin, though, 
God knows, an unmediiated one. It was 1 who-—Bat, 
merciful heavens ! there it is—the horrid thing! O that I 
had never seen it P 

He shrank back ina paroxysm of terror, glaring at the 
silver hatchet where it lay upon the floor, and pointing at it 
with his emaciated hand. 

‘Therp it lies!’ ho yelled. ‘Look at it! 
to condemn mo. Sce that brown rust on it! 


* God 


It has como 
Do you know 


-what that isP That is the blood of my dearest, best friend, 
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“Professor von Hopstein. I saw it gush ovor the very - 
handle as I drove the blado through his brain. Mein Gott, 
‘T see it now !’ i ier 
` © Sub-inspector Winkel,’ said Baumgarten, endeavouring 
to préserve his official austerity, ‘ you will arrest this man, 
‘charged on his own confession with the murder of the late 
Professor. I also deliver into your. hands, Vou Schlegel here, 
charged with a murderous assault upon Herr Strauss. You 
will also keep this hatehet’—here he picked it from tho floor 
“which has apparently been nsed for. both crimes.’ 
Wilhelm Schlessinger had been leaning against the table, 

with a face of ashy paleness. As tho inspector ceased 
speaking, he looked up excitedly, 

© What did you say? he cried. ‘Von Schlegel attack 
Strauss! The two dearest friends in the college! I slay 
any old master ! It is magic, I say; it is a charm l. There is 
a spell upon us! It is—Ah, I havo it! lt is that hatchet 
—tliat thrice accursed hatchet ! and he pointed convulsively 
at tho weapon which Inspector Baumgarten still held in his 
hand. 
The inspector smiled contemptuously. 
‘ Restrain yourself, mein Herr, he said, ‘ You do but 
mäke your case worse by such wild excuses for the wicked 
déed you confess to: Magic and charms are not known in 
the legal vocabulary, as my fricud Winkel will assure you.’ 
t < I know not,’ remarked his sub-inspector, shrugging his 
broad shoulders. ‘ There are many strango things in tho 
world. Who knows but that— °° 
` i What! roared Inspector Baumgarten furiously. ‘ You 
would undertake to contradict me! You would set up your 
opinion! You would be the champion of these ‘accursed 
murderers ! Fool, miserable fool, your hour has come |’ And 
yushing at the astounded Winkel, he dealt a blow at him 
With the silver hatchet which would certainly have justified 
his last assertion had it not been that, in his fury, he over- 
looked the lowness of the rafters above his head. The 
lade of the hatchet struck one of these, and remained there 
quivering, while the handle was splintered into a thousand 
pieces. : 
O What have I dono?’ gasped Baumgarten, falling back 
into his chair. ‘ What have I done P’ : 
, © You have proved Herr Schlessinger’s words to be correct,’ 
said Von Schlegel, stepping forward, for the astonished 
policemen had let go their grasp of lim, ‘ That is what 
you have donc. Against reason, science, and everything 
‘else though it be, thero is a charm at work... There must 
-bo ! Strauss, old boy, you know J. would nót, in my right 
senses, hurt one hair of your head, And you, Schlessinger, 
wo both know you loved the old man who is dead. And 
‘yon; Inspector Baumgarten, you would not willingly have 
strnck your friend the sub-inspector ?’ 

- Not forthe wholé world,’ greancd’ the inspector, cover- 
ing his faco with his hands, a 


«Thon is it not clear? But now, thank Heaven, tho 
accursed. thing is broken, and can never do Larm again, But, 
‘goo, what is that ?’ l 
_ Right in the centro gf the room was lying a thin brown 
¢ylinder of parchment. Oné glance at tho fragments of the 
vhandlo of tho weapon showed that it had been hollow. This 
“voll of, paper had apparently been hidden away inside the 
‘inctal case thus formed, having been introduced through a 
small hole, which had been. afterwards soldered. up. Von 
Schlegel opened tho document. The writing upon it was 
‘almost, illegible from age; but as far as they could make out, 
it was in medieval German, which may be roughly translated :— 

-“ This weapon was used by Max von Hrlichingcn for tho 
murder of Joanna Bodeck. Therefore do I, Johaun Bedeck, 
accurso it by the oe which has been bequeathed to me tis 
one of the Council of the Rosy Cross. May it deal to others 
the gricf which it- has dealt to me!. May every hand that 

“grasps. it’be reddeued in the blood of a friend | | 


4 


! {Ever evil, never good, 


., Reddencd with a loved one’s blood? ” 


© Thero was-a dead silence in. thé room when Von Schlegel 
had finished spelling out this strange document. As ho 
_pat'it down, Strauss laid his hand affectionately upon his 
army; : bide ci : : i a 
‘No such proof is needed by me, old friend,’ he said. ‘At 
- tho:very momeént that you strick at mé I’ forgave you in my 
rheart. „I well ‘know. that if the ‘poor Professor: were in the 
, 100m he would say as niuch. to Here Withtlnt Schlessinger. 


g 
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‘Gentlemen,’ remarked the inspector, standing up and 
‘resuming his official tones, < this affair, strange as it is, must 
be treated according to'rule and precedent. Sub-inspector 
Winkel, as your superior officer, I command you to arrest me 
upon a charge of murderously assaulting yon. You will 
commit me to prison’ for tho night, together with Herr von 
Schlegel and Herr Wilhelm’ Sthlessinger. We shall take 
our trial at tho coming sitting.of the judges, [uv the menn- 
‘time take care of that piece of evidence’— pointing to the 
piece of parchiment-— and, while’Iam away, devote your 
‘time and energy tò utilising the clie you have obtaincd.in 
discovering who it. was who slew Horr Schiffer, the Bohemian 
Jew.’ re 
. The one missing link in the ohain of evidence was soon 
supplied. On the 28th of December, the wife of Reinmaul, 
the janitor, coming into the beilroom after a short. absence, 
found het husband hanging lifeless from a hook in the wall. 
He had tied a long bolster-caso round his neck and stood 
upon a chairin order to cortnit the fatal deed. On the table 
was a note in which he canfessed to the murder of Schiffer, 
the Jew, adding that the deceased bad been his oldest friend, 
and that he had slain lim without premeditation, in obedi- 
ence to some nncontrollakle impulse. Remorse and grief, he 
said, had driven him to self-destruction ; and he wound up 
his confession by commendiug his. soul to the incrty of 
Heaven. i 


The trial which ensued -was one of the, strangest which 
ever occnrred in the whole history of, jurisprudence. : It was 
in vain thatthe prosccuting counsel urged the improbabuity 
of the explanation offered by the prisoners, and deprecated the 
introduction of such an element as magic into a nineteenth- 
century law-court. The chain of facts was too strong; and 
the -prisoners were unanimously acquitted. ‘This silver 
hatchet,’ remarked the judge: in his summing up, has hung 
untouched upon the. wall in tho mansion of Graf Von 
Schulling for nearly two hundred years.The shoeking manner 
in which he met his.death at the hands of his favourite honse 
steward is still fresh in yous recollection. It} has como oul in 
evidence that, a few days béfore the murder, the’ steward 
had overhauled the old weapons aud cleaned them. In doing 
this he must have touched the handlo of this hatchet. Im- 
mediately afterwards, he slew his master, whom he, had 
served faithfully for twenty years. The weapon then came, 
in conformity with the Count’s will, to Duda-Pesth, where, 
at the station, Herr Wilhelm Schlessinger grasped it, and, 
within two hours, used it against the person of the deceased 
‘Professor. The next man whom ‘we find touching it is the 
Janitor Reinmaul, who helped. to remévo the weapons from 
the cart to the store-room. At the first opportunity he buried 
it in the body of his friend Schiffer. We then have the 
altempted murder of Strauss by Schlegel, and of ‘Winkel by 
Inspector Baumgarten, all immediately following the taking 
of the hatchet into the hand, Lastly, comes the providential 
discovery of the extraordinary document which has been read 
to you by the clerk of the courts l invite your most careful 
consideration, gentlemen of the jury, to this chaiu of facts, 
knowing that you will find a verdict according to your com- 
sciences without fear and without favour.’ ; 

-Perhaps ‘the most intevesting pieco' of evidence to the 
English reader, though it found few supporters amoug tho 
‘Hungarian audiencé, was that of Dr. Langemann, the eminent 
inedico-jurist, who has written’ text-books upou metallurgy 
and toxicology. * Le said :— i 


‘I am not so sure, gentlemen, that there is need to fall 
back upon necromancy or the black art for an explana- 
tion of what has occurred. What I say is merely a 
hypothesis, without. proof of any sort, but in a case 
‘so. extraordinary every suggestion may be of ‘valuo. The 
‘Rosicrucians, to whom allusion is made in this paper, 
‘were tho most profonnd chemists of the early Middlé Ages, 
and included the principal alchemists, whose names have de- 
_.sccnded to us. Much as chemistry has advanced, there are some 
points int which the ancients were ahead of dsan in none more 
‘so than in the manufacturo of poisons of subtle and deadly 
action. . This man, Bodeck, as ‘one: of the elders of, the 
"Rosicrucians, possessed, no doubt, the recipe of many such 
‘mixtures, some of which, like the aquawft to fana of the Medi- 
cis, would poison by penetrating tbrough the pores of tho skin. 

` Tt is conecivable that the handle of this silver’ hatchet, has 
‘been anointed by ‘some preparation which is' d, diffusible 


-# We recommend this latter portion. to oux readers and studonta, Ed, 
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poison; having the effect upon-the: human body of bringing 
on sudden. and acute, attacks of homicidal . mania. In’ such 
attacks it is well known that. the madman’s rage is turned 
against. thoge whom he, loved best when ganc. I have, ag 
Tremavked before, no, proof; to: support me in my theory, 
and simply put it forward for what it ig worth.’ 

With this extract from the speech of the.learned and ingeni- 
ous professor, we may close the agcount of this famous trial. 


~ r- Ró i An j : l 
SOLAR SPOTS AGAIN: OR ARYAN WISDOM - 


eh, “Versus 
i MODERN SCIENCE. 

‘Tr will be in tho recollection of -your ‘readers that in 
the course of our remarks (vide page 54, Nov. 1838, 
issue. of the Theosophist) régarding the Madras: Astro- 
nomer’s theory about the recent change: of the solar 
hue,! we observed—f If the snn.aud moon should have 
presented the same appearance to our antipodes as to us 
here, it would go to show that the Government Astrono- 
mer’s theory is untenable, unless he goes to the length 
of believing that Java: smoke could travel round’ the 
globo? . 

Here is what Mr, 
about the subject. ae 

Roferring tothe phenomena witnessed in India, andthe explana+ 
tion giyen, by the Government Astronomer, it seems to me a great 
stretch of fancy to call it tho sulphurous vapours froni the recent 
yo'cdnic ernptions 3,000 miles distant. $ : j E 
<-I cannot say: that thesun and moon have boen dimmed by any 
poculiąr vapour iu thiy country ; but we have had for several weeks 
very brilliant skies at sunrise and sunset; for about three weeks they 
wire a brilliant orange, ‘and grow brighter just beforo sunrise and 
just after sunset, continuing in all before and after thé sun at: least 
half an hour. Thon for tho next three weeks tho color wasa 
fiery red aud occasioned in nearly all the cities fire alurms, A por- 
tion of the time the whole horizon was of the color described and not 
gontined particularly to the son; later on it was apparently dependent 
on the sun. E was particularly struck with the brilliant orange tint extond 
ing ruid the ‘eastern horizon, morning and‘ evening, for wecky; 
brighter possibly when tho sun was rising or when it was going down; 
bat always more distinct in its color fifteen minutes to half an hour 
before the sun wag in sight or after it had disappeured. ` Some of our 
astronomers hold that it is the tail of a comet wo aro passing through. 
T havo not noticed it for several days owing to cloudy rainy weather, 
I was in Florida in October, and had a splendid view of it during the 
bright warm days. I found it hore on my retarn, and it was the samo 
on hot and cold days, ‘I'he tomperature soemed to have nothing to do 
with it, S 

Now the Madras Astronomer’s theory only makes a 
fecble attempt at explaining the change in the solar 
color; while tho. American theory attempts. to explain 

- both golar color and solar spofs. On the other hand, our 
theory, accounts for solar color and solar spots as well ag 
earthquakes and volcanic ‘eruptions. Which of these is 
likely. to be the correct theory if any one of them is correct 
at all, we leave your readers to judge.’ But this 
muoh ig cortain ‘that modern science cannot give a 
correct explanation of the phenomenau. ` | a, 

Modern science forgets its duty to treat with, respeot 
Aryan views on the subjest—tho result of the experienco 
and obsorvation of ages. For hore is what a writer says 
in the Liberal i - rg, LSet >i 

A Tindu astronomer contributes: to the Theosophist soveral lottors 
in which ho endeavours to show'that spots of considerablo’ dimensions 
on the solar disc forebodo famine in the land. This, ko says, accords 
with tho wisdom of the Aryans as displayed in the Varah Mihira 
Sambita, ond ofthe Hinda sacrod books, in which it is said that “ when 
spots appoar on the disc of the sun, tho waters will get disturbed, 
theisky will bo filled with dast, high wiuds, capable of -turning down 
tho tops of mountains and trees, will carry pebbles; and sand along 
their course. ‘The trees will fail to yield in their appropriate seasons, 
birds and animals will begin to howl ; there will be au appearance of 
falso firo all round, and lightning and earthquake will afflict’ mankind,” 
How strange it ia that the writers of tho sacred books should know 
very little pf tho planet they inhabit. ‘They ean rant and rhapsodizo 
abont things that aro undomonstrable, but only. let them attempt to 
‘describe terra firma und thoy blander like children. There are sug- 
spot years, but in noné of them have tho phenomenn, which the Hindu 
aago : describès,: over- occurred. If spots on the aun caused these 
phenomena, the whole planet ought to be affected when the spots ‘aro 
moat ,numcrons,. but this is not the gage.’ Earthquakes, thunder- 
atormes, lightning, disturbances of. the, qopan, .voloanio eruptions, are 
all local phesnomeoua, and spring from’ local rather than ‘cosmic 
muse mee ee : 
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C. H. Stockell ‘of America writes 


Ls Pi 


>» We arè as much. surprised at the writers ignorance 
of Aryan knowledge of earth as he is at the supposed 
Aryan .ignprance of the same. We will take np. fhe 
writer’s several statements’ seriatim and ‘examine what 
each is worth. a ee ae eile he ae oe 
1. The writers first statement is that the <t Aryans 
know very little of the planet they inhabit, and that' when 
they attempt to describe terra firma they blunder like 
children? We will now call upon the Aryans themselves 
to tell us bricfly what they know of the Earth. 7°" * 
' First, as regards tho shape of the Earth. In Aryapbat- 
tiyam we find :— AR AAE 
qajaip r RIRT ERETT; | 
p E . 3 PA SE 
HIABRMSUTAITMSeMIgM aT, N 
T'he Earth’ sitnated in the middle of the heavens and 
composed 'of the fiye elements is spherical in. its ghape. 
Again, in Bhaskara Charyar’s Goladhyaya, we find :—- 


gaitaa nima aAA: | i 
RATHTAIT ACHAT HULA I 
On all sides of the Earth there are hills, gardens, 
villages aud buildings which surround it just in the same 
way as the nut of the Kadamba flower (Convolvulus pes- 
caprae) is surrounded by its tender petals. O he 
Again — i , ; 
MATS EA ETAT A: MAM! g ag Aara RAT A. 
AAT TENARTHA AAAI ATAT AT I) 
A hundredth part of the circumference of a circle 
appears tq be a straight line. Onr earth is a big sphere, 
aud the portion visible to man being exceedingly small, 
the earth appears to be flat. i 
Again :— ; 
qaga iazer AAA RRT I 
gaa sapagade Raamaa (I 
aa: Rages graag NA | 
aage: Raa Ag iaaa, | 
_ As every j ane imagines himself to be above the Earth, 
he fancies that one, who lives at the distance of a fourth 

‘part of the Harth’s circumference, is at right ang}es to 

him ; and he also fancies that one, that ‘lives on the oppo- 

site side of the globe, has his head hanging below lke 

-the shadow: of-oue standing on the margin of a lake. 

Just as we live here, so do the rest and feel in no way 

uneasy. se Be oo tees i 
Again += © ' i Ta DER a 
weit siaaa ng aera eget 

To gaias: aaea A 
When it is sunriso at Lanka (on the Equator) it is 

midday at Java, sunsct in America and midnight at 

. Rome. son : l ‘ 

“Again :— . 
AAIR ARA FASTCATATAT ALE | 
gagat ASRNI UI 

The Devas residing in Meru will find the North Pole 
in their zenith, and the Asuras residing in the south will 

‘tind the South Pole in their zenith. The Equator. forms 

the horizon of both, and both will find the Heavens 

move from left to right and from right to left ‘Tespec- 


‘tively, l aa 
© Secondly, as regards the size of ths Earth :— 


o MAar: agaaga; I 
gyagya: Aaaa a 


i 


4 
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“Pho Gitcamfereico of the oath 
its diameter ,15814; yojanas. 

N. B—A yojana being equal to 5 English miles, the 
circumference of thé earth is 24,8385 miles, and its dia- 
motre 7,905, miles. 


is 4,967 yojanas.dnd 


i Thirdly, as regards tho atmosphere, we find :— 
PAR MAAN gargara TTT | 

The atmosphere snrronnds the earth, and its height is 
12 yojanas (60 English miles,) and the clouds, lightning 
and the like aro all phenomena connected with it. 

Fourthly, as regards the Polar days and nights :— 

Ayagiagcres sada | 
saariin TTA TAIT TT Ul 
Sarmis AR Raat | 
asdar aai FAATA 1) 

To the Devas and the Asuras the Equator bocomes 
their horizon. The North. and South Pole stars are 
respectively in their zenith. ‘The Devas, therefore, see 
the sun: the whole period of its course on the north of 
tho Equator, the sun being then above their horizon, 
and Asuras see tho sun the whole period of its course on 
the south of the Equator, the sun being then above 
their horizon; and it follows from this that -while the 
sun‘is visible to the. Devas for. six months, it is invisible 
to the Asuras for a like period and vice versd. 

Fifthly, as regards eartli’s ‘tiotion ‘round .its axis, in 
Vridharyabhattiyam we find :— 


TSAR apaga RNR tt 
ggaranårda raag | 
Tho starry vault is fixed. It is the earth ‘which, 


moving round its axis again and again, causos the rising 
and setting of tho planets and stars. 


And in Laghvaryabhattiyam. — 
agamer: aaa, | 
0 aagana, enam ARa II 
To one that travels in a boat, the fixed bank seoms to 
move in the opposite. direction ; in the same way to one 


on the Equator the heavens will appear to morve from 
east to west, 


Sixthly, as regards the earth and other planets receiv- 

ing their light from the sun:—~ 
Weraiisea BTS | 
-agana gia R RaR N 

Tho . earth, the planets and the comets all receive their 
light from the sun, that half towards the sun boing 
always bright, the color varying with the peculiarity of 
the snbstance of each. 


Seventhly, as regards the under currents, in Varaha- 
samhita we find :— i 


| qeaneqeRats aaraa ien: | 
Just jn the same way as there are arteries for tho 


cireulation of blood in human body, the earth has under- 
“eurrents lying one over tho other. 


2; Tho next statement is “ there are sun spot years 
„but in none, of them have tho phenomena which 
_the Hindu Sage-describes ever occurred.” In reply to 

this, wo have only to direct the attention of the writer 
to the famine of 1876-77, when ‘spots. of considerable 
dimensions appearod on the disc of tha sun, . p 

ge aa between solar spots and terrestrial 

mino is now a recognised fact (vide page 235, . 

1882, issue of the caer) hg eee Bore 


3. The third statement is that the Aryans “ can rant 
aud rhapsodize about things that are undemonstrable.” 
The writer evidently wants to know the rationale of the 
connection existing between solar spots and terrestrial 
disturbances. Weask him in return to show us the 
rationale of the Attraction of Gravity existing between 
matter and matter as discovered by Sir Isaac Newton. 

4. The next stdtement is“ if spots on the sun have 
caused these phenomena, then the whole planet ought tobe 
affected.” We might as well say if a man falls froma 
height, he must suffer a fracture of tho bone in every part 
of the body. Besides, portions of the solar disc represent 
portions of our earth, just as the signs of the Zodiac repre- 
sent parts of earth, e. g., sign Geminirepresents England. 
It therefore follows that only those parts of Barth will 
suffer which correspond to patts of solar dise in which the 
spots happen to appear (vide Koorma Vipaka Adhbyaya 
of Varaha Samhita). 

5. The last statement is that “ Earthquakes and the 
like are all local phenomena and spring from local rathor 
than cosmic causes.” Tho statement amounts to saying 
that to shake the earth, the shaking agency must be 
inside and not outside the earth. ‘The cosmic agency 
then that can move the earth through space at the im- 
mense velocity of 66,000 miles an hour, is poworless to 
produce a little jerk! Our Earth with its brother and 
sister planets is tied by the strong ties of gravity to the 
parent sun. It depends on the sun for light and heat 
for its very existence, If, in the face of such a depend- 
eney, modern science ‘should really assert that the more 
important terrestrial phenomena have nothing to do with 
that great luminary, such a science is, without doubt, 
stillin its cradle, and, when it begins to speak, it “ blun- 
ders like children.” © 
l N. CapamsaraĮm Iver, F. T. 8S. 

SunNDARESVARA Srouruy, 
VENKÀTESVARA DEEKSHITAR. 


Trivapi JOTISTANTRA BABTA, 
Mapura, llth April, 1884. 


; i 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR STUDENTS OP 
OCCULTISM. 
III. 
DEVELOPMENT OF WILL. 


You may be master of the Cabala aud Chemistry ; but you must also be 
master over flesh and blood, —BULWER LYTTON. 

In our last letter on “ Practical Instractions’ wé have 
attempted to show that thoughts and ideas, passions and 
desires, are not what are commonly understood as evanescent 
or temporary states of the molecules of the brain ; but things, 
which by associating themselves with the semi-intelligent 
forces of nature, may become living realities and powerfal 
instruments for good or for evil. Thoughts create desire, 
desire sets the will in motion, the motion of the will pro- 
duces force and force gives shape to matter or substance, 

There are threo possibilities by which wo may deal with 
these forces. We.may oither allow them to control ns and 
become subservient to them, or wo may associate ourselves 
with them and thereby mako them onr co-laborers, or wa 


may become their masters and coinmand them by the power 
of our will, 3 


A person that allows himself to be guided entirely by his 
lower impulses and animal desires, is either a criminal dr a 
maniac, and it is very difficult to draw the line between the 
‘two. Wo rend occasionally of cases where tho most horrible 


‘crimes have been committed withont any apparent provo- 


cation, and which can only bo explained by the fact that 
the perpetrators either did not have the power or did not 
-mako the necessary efforts to resist such impulses.* 

The oftener man gives way to such impulses or influences, 
‘the less becomes his power of resistance, Ilis condition 
finally becomes one ,of passive evil and, after death, hia 


personality disintegrates and perishes in the eighth sphere, 


Tho second possibility is to associate oneself ‘with the 
evil powers of nature, to enter into communication witli or 


# Soe the story of “Tho Silver Hatchet” in the prosent nuniber, 
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propitiate the elementals, to make them his co-operators in 
evil, or, in medieval language, “ to make’a compact with the 
evil ones.” Under this head come the practices of Black 
Magic, which, althoagh they may require a certain concen- 
tration of Will, do not require any high or eulightened 
development of the same. Instead of expanding the mind, 
sach practices produce a contraction of the same. ‘They 
oonsist in establishing an extraordinary amount of selfish- 
bess und igolation. ‘The will is made forcible by certain 
exercises, such us the careless endurance of physical pain, or 
by concentrating all mental energics upon some material 
object, ‘By such practices the ‘ Black Magician” may 
obtain the assistance of the elementals, and through them 
produce some occult phenomena. His condition becomes 
ane of active evil, and the consequence is not only the 
tinal destruction of his personality, but also that of his 
individuality. 

The third possibility, and the only method to be recommend- 
od, is to develope our will power, soas to make the forces 
of nature our slaves and to control them. To gain the 
mastery over these forces is the most important step for 
the student of occultism, and the great secret, without a 
knowledge of which no further advance can be made, and 
the only method by which that power can be obtained, is 
by continual practice; that is, by a continual exercise of 
tho willin the right direction. his does not mean only a 
continual desire to suppress selfish desires, but a conti- 
puous effort to accomplish and aecumulate soch work 
as is useful for the real progress of mankind. Like every- 
thing else in its right place, the animal naturo also has its 
uses, and the lower principles are necessary factors at a 
certain state of evolution. They are the suil into which the 
tres of life extends ita roots, and from which the higher 
principles draw substance and streugth, A man can be 
boru without material desires and impulses, if the “ Ego” 
or monad has already conquered them; but for average 
man to be born without material desires, would be in the 
present state of evolution ueither desiruble nor useful, A 
man, fur instance, without any coimbativeuess would lave 
no courage or self-reliance and would be a moral as well as 
a physical coward, withont destructiveness he would have 
little energy to subdue evil, without aequisitiveness he 
woald acquire no knowledge, and au entire absence of ama- 
tiveness would probably muke him narrow-minded, self- 
sontred and selfish. Neither is it at all desirable that the 
so-called “ fall of man” (the descent of matter into spirit) 
shoald never lave taken place; for in that case man would 
have remained in the state of blissful ignorance of an 
vlementary spirit, while now he obtains knowledge and 
thereby becomes like God. 


If the Will is a universal force, it necessarily follows 
that there can be only ove supreme Will in the universe, 
ulthough it may manifest itself in different forms, and the 
more we unite our individual Will with the supreme Will 
and co-operate with the same, the more our Will becoines 
powerfal; while if we attempt to bring the action of our 
individual Will in opposition to the supreme Will, the 
@onsequences are neceasarily disastrous to ourselves and 
lead to isolation and death, Tho Will to become powerful 
must become free from material desires. lf we desire an 
object, we do not necessarily attract that object, but the object 
surely attracts us and we may become its slaves. Eliphas 
Levi says : “ Tho Will accomplishes everything which it 
docs uot desire,” and illustratiuns of the truth of this 
paradox are seen iu every-day life. We see people 
spending their whole lives iu vain aud useless efforts 
to obtain riches, end either dying in poverty, or even 
if they uccomplish their object, craving for more, and lead- 
ing a life more miserable and wretched than the homeless 
beggar in, the street; we see the office-seecker desiring 
power, bowing before ruffians,and the result is frequently an 
ignominious failure ;we see the fop who wishes ta be admired 
by women nsually ridiculed sud rejected by intelligent 
women and we often see those who seek happiness in exterual 
pleasures becoming disgusted with lifeand ending it by their 
own hands. The safest way to bocome rich is by not craving 
for righes ; because if we aro contented with what we have, 
even if it be nothing, we shall be richer than the miser who 
possesses much and wants still more. If we desire power, we 
must rise morally and intellectpally above others and bo will- 
ing to sacrifice our own desires for their’ benefit, aud powor 


will come to us unasked. If we desire love, let us distribute 
all the love we have to all mankind, and the love of all whose 
love itis desirable to possess will descend upon us like the 
rain descends upon earth. If we desire happiness, we must 
be willing to give up oar selfishness and we shall find happi- 
ness within ourselves, a 

A consideration of the above makes it evident that tha 
development of the will and the attainment of occult powers 
is simply a natural resalt of cvolution, Many incarnations 
may be necessary for average man to arrive at the state of 
perfection attained by the Adept, but the process may be 
hastened by a continuous effort of the will. Man in his 
youth longs fer the material pleasures of earth, for the 
gratification of his physical body, As ho advances in age ba 
throws away hia playthings and reaches out for something 
more substantial. He enters perhaps into intellectual pur- 
suits, and not, unfrequently, after a lifelong stady, comes to 
the conclusion that he bas been wasting his time by ranning 
after a shadow. Perhaps love steps in and he may think 
himself the most fortunate of mortals, only to find out sooner 
or later that ideals can only be found in the ideal world. Hau 
then becomes convinced of the emptiness of the shadows he 
lias been purguing, and liko the winged butterfly, emerging 
from the chrysalis, he stretches out his feelers into the 
realm of the intinite spirit, and is astonished to tind a radiant 
sun where he only expected to find darkness and death. 
Some arrive at this light sooner, others arrive later, aud 
many are lured away by some illasive light, which they mis- 
take for the snn, and scorch their wings and perish, ; 

Life is a continuous battle between good and evil, between 
the results of a previous Karma and the efforts of the Will 
to overcome them, between man’s higher nature and his lower 
impulses and man’s future depends on which will come out 
victorious. But this battle does not last for ever if deter- 
mined efforta are made by the will. A set of animal impul- 
ses, once thoroughly subdued, are not liable to assert them- 
selves again, and the moro man exercises his will the mote 
will he gain in strength. 

There are two gigantic obstacles in the way of true pro- 
gress: the misconception of what we believe to be God and 
the nisconeeption of what we believe to be Man. As long 
aa mau believes in a personal God who distributes favors tu 
some and punishes others,—a God that can be reasoued with, 
persuaded or pacified —he will keep himaelf within the narrow 
circle of his ignoranee and his mind cannot sufficiently ex- 
pand. To be se.fish and at the same time to continually 
think of some place of personal enjoyment or heaven, doos 
not assist in man’s progression, Jf such a mau desists 
from doing a wicked act or denies himself material 
pleasure, he does not do so from any innate love of good, 
bot either because he expects a reward for his “ sacrifice,” 
or because his foar of God makes him a coward, Wa 
inust do good becnuse we want to do good, and not from 
fear of punishment or froin hope for any personal considera-: 
tion. The gods help those that help themselves, und the 
wise expect nothing bat justice. The wise man knows that bo 
is only ‘a part of the universal whole ; that by doing good to 
others he also benctits himself, and that by injuring others 
he becomes his own executioner, To love all is to him a 
necessity, und tbe love of self appears to him illusive and 
foolish, 

The knowledge of God and the knowledge of Man are ulti- 
mately identical, and ho who knows himself, knows Qod. 
If we understand the nature of the divine powers within us, 
it will not be difficult to unite our Will with the supreme 
Will of the cosmos; we shall then be no longer subject to 
external inflaences, but we shall control them; instead of 
being the slaves of Nataro, we shall become her masters, and 
instead of being ruled by demons, we shall become rulers and 
gods. 

Thisis, however, a doctrine which is liable to be misunder- 
stood, and a misunderstanding of which may lead to conso- 
quences of a most serious nature. To anite our will with 
the universal will, does not simply mean a sentimental 
acquiescence with the decrees of an inexorable fate and a 
patient indifference to whatever may happen; much Ices 
does it mean a submission of our will to the will of an igno- 
rant or wicked person; but it means a strong and active 
desire to accomplish whatever may be in our power for the 
rood of humanity. An old doctrine which often turns up in 
the Middle Ages, and was especially prevailing among the 
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Convents of France and Spain, says: “ The devout having 
Offered up and annihilated their own selves exist no longer 
but in God. henceforth they can do no wrong. The better 
part of them is so divine, that it no longer kuows what the 
other is doing.” This has been misunderstood by the numer- 
ous monks and nuns of these times, who thought that after 
they had worked themselves toa certain degree into the favor 
of God by confession, castigation and penances, they might 
thenceforth do as they pleased and commit the most outrage- 
ous acts of profligacy and injustice without being made res- 
ponsible for their acts; and as theclergy were considered to be 
the especial favorites of Divinity and God’s deputies, the people 
would often submit entirely their own wills to the desires of 
clerical scoundrels, who did not hesitate to assert their 
authority by torture and fire. They became indeed irres- 
ponsible beings, because by associating themselves with 
their animal natures they became brutalised, and the “better 
part of them” did no longer know what the other was doing, 
because having separated themselves from their higher 
principles and having merged themselves into the lower 
ones, they had no “ better parts” any more. They became 
“ devils” instead of becoming “ gods.” 

‘To sacrifice one’s self means to subdue the lower desires 
and strengthen the higher ones; to unite one’s will with tho 
divine will, is to want nothing else but the good, to live up 
to one’s highest conceptions of justice and truth, and to have 
one’s actions always guided by a universal love for human- 
ity. It moans not only to desire the good, but to dare to do 
it. To accomplish this, it is necessary that our highest 
conceptions of such abstract ideas should be correct. It is 
sometimes said, that it does not make any difference what a 
man believes, so long as he acts rightly ; but a person cannot 
be certain to act rightly, unless he knows what is right, and 
we therefore often see the most horrible acts of. injustice 
committed in the name of justice. The belief of the major- 
ity is not always the correct. belief, and the voice of conscience 
and humanity is often drowned in the clamor of a supersti- 
tion based upon an crroneous theological doctrine. An 
erroncous belief is undoubtedly detrimental to progress, and 
a belicf to be useful must be based on knowledge. The true 
devclopnient of will depends therefore on the attainment of 
knowledge, bocause knowledge establishes faith and without 
faith the will cannot have much power. 

— 


IS THE DESIRE TO “ LIVE” SELFISH ? 


Tue passage “to Live, to live, to Livs must be the 
unswerving resolve,” occurring in the article on the Vliair 
of Life, published in the March and April Numbers of Vol. 
ILL of the Sheosophist—is often quoted, by superficial readers 
unsympathetic with the Theosophical Socicty, as an argu- 
ment that the above teaching of occultism is the most con- 
centrated form of selfishuess. ln order to determine 
whethor the critics are right or wrong, the meaning of the 
word “ selfishness”. must first be ascertained. 

According to an established authority, selfishness is that 
“exclusive regard toone’sown interest or happiness ; that 


supreme self-love or self-preference which leads a person to ' 


direct his purposes to the advancement of his own interest, 
power, or happiness, withont regarding tbose of others.” 

In short, an absolutely selfish individual is one who cares 
for himself and none else, or, in other words, one who is so 
strongly imbued with a sense of importance of his own per- 
sonality that to him it is the acme of all his thoughts, 
desires and aspirations and beyond that all is a perfect blank. 
Now, canan occultist be then said to be “selfish” when he de- 
sires to live in the sense in which that word is used by the 
writer of the article on the Eligir of Life ? It has been said over 
and over again that the ultimate endof every aspirant after 
occult knowledge is Nirvana or Mukti, when the individual, 
freed from all Mayavic Upadhi, becomes one with Para- 
matma, or tbe Son identifies himself with the Father in 
Christian phraseology. For that purpose, every veil of 
illusion which creates a sense of personal isolation, a feel- 
ing of separateness from THE ALL, must be torn asunder, or, 
ia othér words, the aspirant must gradually discard all 
sense of selfishuess with which we are all more or less affect- 
ed. A study of the Law of Cosmic Evolution teaches us 
that the higher the evolution, the more does it tend towards 
Unity.: In fact, Unity is the ultimate possibility of Nature, 
and those who through vanity atid selfishness go against her 
purposes, Cannot but ineur the punishment of total annihi- 
lation. The Occaltist thus recognises that unselfishness and 


a feeling of universal philanthropy are the inherent law of 
our being, nnd all he does is to attempt to destroy the chaing 
of selfishness forged upon us all by Maya. The struggle 
then between Good and Evil, God and Satan, Suras and 
Asuras, Devas and Daityas, which is mentioned in the sacred 
books of all the nations and races, symbolizes the battle 
between unselfish and the selfish impulses, which takes place 
ina man, who tries to follow the higher purposes of Nature, 
until the lower animal tendencies, created by selfishness, are 
completely conquered, and the enemy thoroughly routed and 
annihilated. It has also been often pit forth in various 
thevsephical and other occult writings that the only differ- 
ence between an ordinary man who works along with Nature 
during the course of cosmic evolution and an occnitist, is 
that the latter, by his superior kuowledge, adopts such 
methods of training and discipline as will hurry on that 
process of evolntion, and he thus reaches in a comparatively 
very short time that apex to ascend to which the ordinary 
individual may take perhaps billions of years. In short, in 
a few thousand years he approaches that form of evolution 
which ordinary humanity will attain to perhaps in the sixth 
or the seventh round during the process of Manvantara, 
i. e„ cyclic progression. lt is evident that average man cannot 
become a MauatMa in one life, or rather in one incarnation. 
Now those, who have studied the occult teachings concern- 
ing Devachun and our after-states, will remember that between 
two incarnations there is a considerable period of subjective 
existence. Tho greater the number of such Devuchanic 
periods, the greater is the number of years over which this 
evolution is extended. Tho chief aim of the occultist is 
therefore to so control himself as to be able to control his 
future states, and thereby gradually shorten the daration of 
his Devachanic states between his two incarnations. In his 
progress, there comes a time when, between one physical 
death and his next re-birth, there is no Devachan but a kind 
of spiritual sleep, the shock of death, having, so to say, stun- 
ned him intoa state of unconscionsness from which be 
gradually recovers to find himself reborn, to continue his 
purpose. The period of this sleep may vary from twenty- 
five to two hundred years, depending upon the degree of 
his advancement. But even this period may be said to be 
a waste of time, and hence all his exertions are directed to 
shorten its duration so as to gradually come to a point when 
the passage from one state of existence into another is almost 
imperceptible, This is his last incarnation, as it were, for 
the shock of death no more stuns him. This is the idea the 
writer of the article on the Elixir af Life means to convey, 
when ho says :— 

By or about the time when the Death-limit of hia race is passed 
JIE IS ACTUALLY DEAD, inthe ordinary sense, that is to ray, that he 
has relieved himself of all or nearly all such material particles as would 
have necessitated in disruption the agony of dying. We has been dying 
gradually the whole period of his Initiation. The catastrophe cannot 
happen twice over. He has only spread over a number of years the 
mild process of dissolation which others endure from a brief mo- 
ment to a few hours. The highest Adept is in fact dead to, and 
absolutely unconscious of, the World—he is oblivious of its pleasures, 
careless of its miseries—in so far as sentimontalism goes, for the 
stern sense of DUTY never leaves him blind to its vory existence...... 

The process of the emission and attraction of atoms, which 
the occultist controls, has been discussed at length in that 
article and in other writings. It is by these means that he 
gets rid gradually ofall the ald gross particles of his body, 
substituting for them finer and more ethereal ones, till at last 
the former sthula sarira is completely dead and disintegrated 
and he lives in a body entirely of his own creation, suited to his 
work. That body is essential for his purposes, for, as the 
Elixir of Life says :— 

But to do good, as in evory thing elso, a man must have time and 
materials to work with, and this is a vecesaary means to the acquire. 
ment of powers by which infinitely more good can be done than with- 
ont them. - When these are once mastered, the opportunities to use 
them will arrive... 

In another place, in giving the practical instructions for 
that purpose, the same article says: i 

The physical man must be rendered moro ethereal and sensitive; 
the mental man moro penetrating and profound ; the moral man more 
self-denying and philosophical, 

The above impottant considerations are lost sight of by 
those who snatch away. from the context the following passage 
in the same article :— 


And from this account too, ít will bo perceptible how foolish it is 
for people to ask the Theosophiats “ to procure for them cénmimuntontion 
with the highest Adepts.” It is with the utmost difficulty that one or 
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© two can be induced, even by the throes of a world, to injure their own, 


progress by meddling with mundane affairs. The ordinary reader will 


say—“ This is not God-like. 


would necessarily have to once more submit to Incarnation. And is the 
result of all that have gone before in that line sufficiently encourag- 
ing to prompt a renewal of the attempt? `" ta 
« Now, iu condemning the above passage as inculcating self- 
ishness, superficial readers and thinkers lose sight of various 
important considerations. In the first place, they forget tho 
other extracts already quoted which impose self-denial us a 
necessary condition of success, and which say that, with pro- 
gress, new senses and new powers are acquired with which 
intinitely more good can be done than without them. Tho 
more spiritual the Adept becomes, the less can he meddle 
with mundane, gross affairs and the more he has to confine 
himself to a spiritual work. It has been repeated, time out 
of number, that the work on a spiritual plane is as superior 
to the work on an intellectual plane as the one on the latter 
plane is superior to that on a physical plane. The very high 
Adepts, therefore, do help humanity, but ouly spiritually : they 
are constitutionally incapable of meddling with worldly affairs. 
Bat this applies only to very high Adepts. There are various 
degrees of Adeptship, and those of each degree work for 
humanity on the planes to which they may have risen. It is 
only the chelas that can live in the world, until they rise to 
acertain degree. And it is because the Adepts do care for tho 
world thut they make their chelas live in and work for it, as 
many of those who study the subject are aware. Each cycle 
produces its own oceultists who will be able to work for the 
humanity of those times on all the different planes; but when 
the Adepts foresce that at a particular period the then 
humanity will be incapable of producing occultists for work 
ou particular planes, for such occasions they do provide by 
either giving up voluntarily their further progress and wait- 
ing in those particular degrees until humanity reaches that 
period, or by refasing to enter into Nirvana and submitting 
to re-incarnation in time to reach those degrces when human- 
ity will require their assistance at that stage. And although 
the world may not be aware of the fact, yet there are oven now 
certain Adepts who have preferred to remain statu guo and 
refuse to take the higher degrees, for the bencfit of the future 
generations of humanity, In short, as the Adepts work 
harmotiously, since unity is the fundamental law of their 
being, they have as it were made a division of laboor, accord- 
ing to which each works on the plane at the time allotted to 
him, for the spiriénal elevation of us all—and the process of 
longevity mentioned inthe Klixir of Life is only the means to 
theend which, far from being selfish, is the most unselfish 
purpose for which a human being can labour. 


—— 4 
THE FUNDAMENTAL TENETS OF CHRISTIA- 
NITY AND THEOSOPHY. 


Mucn interest has of late been exhibited in European 
as well us Asiatice newspapers, especially in the 
Madras Mail, in regard to the subject of Theosophy 
in its relation to Christianity. Clergymen have delivered 
lectures on Theosophy, and their lectures exhibited a 
deplorable want of information about the subject on 
which they lectured. Learned correspondents displayed 
great skill in asking, in the space of a few lines, many 
more questions than could be satisfactorily explained in 
so many columns, and when in the course of the con- 
troversy we attempted to demonstrate that au arbitrary 
forgiveness of sins was an impossibility and an injustice, 
our adversaries charged us with an intention to over- 
throw tho fundamental doctrines of “ Christianity.” 
‘They declared that such an attack on Christianity would 
‘hurt their feelings,” they threw up the sponge, 
sounded the bugle for retreat, and would listen no longer. 

We argued that Theosophy is not opposed to true 
Christianity; but only to that which is. false in the 
Christian doctrines, and we attempted to prove that 
many of the Christian doctrines are false or misunder- 
stood ; but it.is impossible to argue the question with- 
out coming into antagonistic contact with the feelings of 
those whose emotional natures cling ‘to these doctrines 
by force of education and habit. ‘New ideas and new 
iruths are not borne into the mind without pain. Those 


This is the acme of selfishness”... .. But: 
let him realise that a very high Adept, undertaking to reform the world, 


would-be investigators, who prefer the sweet dreams. of 
old superstitions to a painful revelation of glorious. 
truths, cannot investigate properly and must be con- 
tented to wait until sooner or later their minds ripen to. 
understanding: and their eyes are opened to see the light 
that has already dawned around them. 

The age of superstition is passing away and the age. 
of ronson advances. Old superstitions and fetichas aro 
laid away amongst the rubbish of the past, and we bo- 
stow a pitying glance upon the playthings which . helped. 
to amuse us in our youth, bat which now have become 
useless. A religious system based upon ignorance can 
exist no longer, and unless it is followed by a religion 
based upon reason, its destruction will be followed by 
irreligion, materialism and spiritual death. 

The civilised world is teeming with journals, exposing 
the fallacies and absurdities of many of the Christian 
doctrines ; they treat us ad nauseam to an endless repe> 
tition of childish Bible-stories by dishing them up in 
their exoteric sense ; while they apparently do not even 
suspect that an esoteric sense is hidden behind ; and that, 
the Bible no less than the tales of “ Thousand and ono 
nights” contains great truths, if. we only know where to 
look for them. The apostles of materialism express 
their disgust at those fables and the public applaud 
them; but those apostles have only come to destroy, 
they do not build; they have nothing better to 
offer, and the public that applauded them, standing 
before the unbridged gulf of dark materialism, recoils 
in horror and clings again to its weakened creeds. 

Christian Theology says: “ You must believe the 
stories of our bible, no matter how impossible they may 
appear to you.” : : ; 

Materialism says: ‘ The stories told in the bible are 
Mnreasonable, absurd and ridiculous, and he who believes 
them is a fool.” 

Theosophy says: “ Many of the bible-stories are pur- 
posely made absurd, so thatno one should take them in 
their literal sense. We must try to unde:stand their 
esoteric meaning, and we shall then find many important 
truths hidden in them.” 

Christian Theology says: “ We believe that there is 
an old bridge somewhere, which spans the gulf that sepa- 
rates time from eternity. It is said that our forefathers 
have passed over that bridge, although none of them has 
returned ; its material may be rotten, but in want of 
anything better we must trust to it.” 

Materialism says: “ Fool! there is no such bridge. 
We all shall have to jump into the chasm and we can do 
nothing better than to resign ourselves to our fate.” 

Theosophy says: ‘‘ The gulf is of your own creation. 
No bridge is necessary, because you have wings to fly 
over it, and it is only fear that holds you back. Spread 
the wings of your soul and trust to your powers, and you 
will be safe,”’ 

The Christian doctrine says: “ God isa loving futher. 
Te created the heaven and the earth out of nothing; 
he made Adam out of a piece of clay and Eve out of one 
of Adam’s ribs. He is the engineer who turns the wheel 
of the world and he can make it go orstop it as he 
pleases.” 

Materialism says: “ Nonsense ! Evorything that 
exists is ruled by blind laws, and these blind laws have 
come into existence by chance. If other conditions had 
prevailed, other laws would have been the result. 
‘here is no intelligence in nature. Man developed out 
of a monkey and the monkey out of protoplasm.” 

Theosophy says: ‘‘ The whole universe is . God. 
It evolved out of itself and by its own divine will; 
being itself the supreme, infiuite and incomprehensible 
source of all wisdom, power and intelligence. The 
laws of nature must be unchangeable because they are 
perfect and just ; and although man’s present form is a 
result of his evolution from inferior forms, his physica] 
evolution is accompanied by a corresponding spirituay 
evolution, in which also the law of the “ survival of the 
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fittest” prevails, It says that primordial man before his 
descent into matter was bisexual, and that the a'legory of 
Adam and Eve hides a great truth, which is also found 
in the sacred books of the most ancient religions.” 

Christian Theology says: ‘ Jesus Christ is our 
personal saviour, who can save whomsoever he pleases, 
if we only believe in him”? 

Materialism says: “Jesus Christ has nevér existed 
and can therefore not save you. Historical evidence 
proves this.’’ 

Theosophy says: “ Christ is a principle which exists 
within you, and you must save yourself by clinging to 
that higher priuciple and by crucifying your lower pas- 
sions and animal desires. This Christ principle has 
never died and is the only thing in us which is immortal, 
If we separate ourselves from that principle by follow- 
ing the attractions of mutter, we shall surely (spiritually) 
die; but if we assimilate ourselves with it, we shall be- 
cone immortal.” 

Christian Theology says: ‘You must pray loud en- 
ough, so that God will hear you, and you must pray 
with skill, so as to persuade him to do as you please,” 

Materialism says: ‘Your God isa creation of your 
own imagination and no amount of shouting will have 
any effect ou him; he cannot hear you, because he does 
not exist.” f 

Theosophy says: “ You are Gods yourselves, and it 
is in your own power to grant your own prayers. The 
right way to pray is to act. Matter clings to you only 
so long as you cling to matter, and it depeuds on your 
own efforts to become free.” 

Ohristian Theology says: “ You must do right, 
because that pleases God and he will reward you ; but if 
you act wrongly the devil will catch and punish yon.” 

Materialism says: ‘ Individual happiness is the high- 
est object of life, aud we must doall we can to obt»in 
that happiness while we live ; but we must be careful by 
doing so not to interfero with the rights of others, 
because the police constable might catch us and then 
our happiness would come to a premature end.” 

- Theosophy says: “Man as such has no permanent 
individual existence and cannot injure another without 
injuring himself. It says that selfishness is the greatest 
evil, and that we cannot benefit ourselves excopt by 
benefitiug others ; because we are all only inherent parts 
of one universal whole.” 


Christian Theology says : “ Nevor mind, if you 

happen todo wrong, your sins will be forgiven you, 
provided you repent and ask God to forgive them.” 
_ Materialism says : “ The ideas of right aud wrong are 
only, results of our education. What is considered 
wrong in one country, may be called right in auother. 
lf our conscience suffers in consequence of having acted 
wrongly, it is only because we imagine such acts to be 
wrong; if we imagined them to be right, we would be 
proud of them.” 

Theosophy says: “ A sin can be outgrown but cannot 
be forgiven. ‘The law of justice is eternal and cannot 
be changed, and every act, whether good or evil, has 
its corresponding good or evil consequences. A 
man may forgive au injustice done to him, because 
tho magnitude of that injustice depends entirely on his 
own estimation of the same ; human law may be changed 
according to the persuasiveness or the cunning of a 
lawyer, the syinpathies of a jury or the partiality ofa 


judge: but moral law is unchangeable, because it is 
eternal.” 


Christian Theology says: “ This is the tiine of grace ; 
after this life is uver, everlasting joy or endless misery 
awaits: you,” a 

Materialism says: “ Nothing 
is no life after death.” ; 
| Theosophy says: “ As night and day, ‘labor abd rest 
follow: each other’ in succession, so follow. one iipon 
another the''diflerent states of existence, “Thére ‘is nd 


awaits ‘you. and ‘there 


—~ Aen, 


death for the spirit but only a period of rest and subject- 
ive enjoyment of his merits, after which a new and ob- 
jective ife begivs. Ouwe life is too short for the evolu- 
tion of a perfect man; but nature is not stingy and bus 
provided for us by the law of reincarnation.” 

The Christian says: “ Oh Lord ! save wy soul and the 
souls of the men and women that belong to my church, 
but destroy our enemies.” | 

The Materialist says: ‘‘ We have no souls; but it is 
advisable that we should live together ia peace, because 
that will be more comiortable for all.” 

Theosophy says: “ All men have from nature equal 
and sacred rights, but all men aie not equals. We all 
are mewbers of one family, and it is the duty of those 
that ure higher to assist to rise those that are lower. 
Sellishuess is the root from ‚which grows all evil, aud 
whatever we do sbould be douwe tor the benefit of the 
universal brotherhood of humanity,” 

But it will be said: “ If you take away all these 
doctrines from Christianity, what will there be left ?” 
We answer: “ The truth will be left. If you under- 
stand the syimbolical teachings of Christianity, you will 
see that we have taken away none of them; but that 
they ure essentially the same as the teachings of Theo- 
sophy. We have destroyed nothing but error, because 
truth is eternal and cannot be destroyed. There can 
be omy one truth and consequently only one religion, 
becuuse there is no religion higher than truth.” 


——@-—— 
WHAT'S IN A NAMB? 


In the beginning of a discussion of any subject a correct or 
fixed definition of terms is the first necessity to avoid mis. 
understanding. ‘he greatest wars have been caused and 
thousands of people have lost their lives simply in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding of terms. Servetus was ronsted 
to death on a slow fire at the inatiyntion of Calvin, 
simply on account of a misunderstanding of terms ; for while 
the one maintained that Christ was the eternal son of God, 
the other insisted that Christ was the son of the eternal God; 
and it is probable that neither of them knew what was ex- 
actly meant by the word “ Christ” or “ eternal,” nor can it 
be proved that either of them knew what “ God”—much less 
“ the son of God’——meant. 

Superficial minds are only too willing to judge about the 
nature of a thing by the name it bears, and it would there- 
fore be very useful if we would always call things by their 
right names, —a thing which is very seldom done 1n practical 
life. Wherever we look, we see people assuming pompous 
titles or names, while at the same time they do not at all 
come up to the standard which their titles imply, or are per- 
haps even ignorant of the signification of the same. Was see 
India fall of “ Brahmins,” whose only Brahminism consists 
in the observance of some—-to them—meaningless cercmo- 
nies, while the very meaning of the term “ Brahmin” is 
unknown to them ; we see the Western world thronged with 
so-called followers of Christ, who would be the first to send 
their professed teacher and god to jail or to the 
lunatic asylum, if he would appear amongst them and 
attempt to follow the precepts which the “ Christians” pro- 
fess to believe. We see the world full of “ Doctors”— which 
term means “a learned man, or one skilful in his profes- 
sion,” while with a vast majority of them the namo “ Doctor” 
is simply an academical title behind which they may shield 
their iguorauce and throw saud iuto the eyes of a confiding 
public. We see “ Judges” to whom the principle of justice 
is something “unknowable,” and whose only oceupation 
seems to be to pervert the law for the purpose of thwarting 
the ends of justice, and there are “ Divines,” who far from 
being divine or spiritual, ave not even human; but who, ac- 
c rding to their animal propensities, ought to be clasaified 
amongst thebrutes. A photographer who, without the least 
comprehension of the laws of ight ard shadow, does the 
mechanical work -of producing pictures, or a painter wha 
manufactures villainous danbs, is callcd.an artist, a man that 
sets people wild by scratching a fiddle, or one who teaches 
children the A. B.C., is said to be a “professor,” and go on 
ad, infinitum et absurdum S a geo Gee 
| Now what can.be,the possible use of giving a man‘a better 
naiue than what he deserves ? We can see justice in this, only 
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if wo consider a title not as actually intended: te signify what, 
the man is, but what he ought, te be. Names and titles ara 


ornamenty, aud - unless the man fits the ‘ornament, the orna-| 
ment will not fit the man. A Brahmin, a Doctor, a Judge’ 


or a Diving with the manners of a pig does not look any less’ 
ridiculous‘ than à pig! would look wearing the order of the 
“garter” or the cross of the “ legion‘ of honor.” A’ man 
who possesses a title ought to attempt to live up to that 
which that tiule implies or, in other words, to become worthy 
of it. ee ae ee 


And wow we will bring what’ has been said above, 


home to ourselves and see low it applies to the “ Fellows of 
the Theosophical Society.” It is nothing unasnal for one, 


who has juined the Theosophical Society, to call himself “a 


! 
Theosophist,” and it has happeued that such a “ Theoso- 


phist,” when interrogated about the :meaniig of the term, 
did pot even know what a * Theosophist” is or ig intended. 
to be, Theosophy, as has often been . demonstrated, means 
Supreme Wisdom, and a “ Theosophist” is a human being 
who is full of'diyine wisdom, one who has entirely subdned 
hig animal natuce and united himself more or less with his 
spiritual soul, It will therefore be seen that besides tho 
Mahatmas there are few people in the world who can lay 


dny just claiin'to be called “ Theosophists,” and for a vicious 


poryou or a dunce to call himself a t Theosophist” is simply 
absurd. We recommend to all members of the Theosophical 
Society to considerthe above suggestions, aud ask themselves 
whether or not they are worthy to be called “ Theosophists,”’ 
If they are not worthy of that name, let them strive to become 
worthy of it, and if they are unable or unwilling to do so, let 
them drop that title, aud simply call themselves F. T. S. E i 


to your questions about * the ties of relationship.” 


physical, mor i s i 
the incarnated entity possesses, after its Devachanic period 


of the possibility of “earning the right to command the 
presence of a Mahatma,” he does not use the werd “com- 
mand” in the sense of the pupil being able to order about his 
Master. All he implies, evidently, is that the Maiara 
being but an humble servant of Nature, any one who follows 
the natural law “commands” its servants, just as we speak 
in ordiuary language of being able to “ command” Nature, 
although we well know that all we command is the know. 
ledge which we utilise for the purpose of producing the de- 
sired effect, having first learnt the operatious of the Law of 
Cause and Effect. 

A person may by certain practices gain what are vulgarly 
called “ powers” without acting up to the “gaven precepts” 
enjoined on the Chelas, although these “ powers” are of a 
very lew nature compared to the high possibilities of the 
Esoterie Science. These low “ powers,” being of a psycho- 
materialistic nature, aru very dangerous in the hands of the 
wicked aud the ignorant, although with our prescat march 
of progress these may became commenly known in time. A 
sensible man, oue who has the real good of humanity at 
heart, will always try to keep dynamite out of the vul- 
gar reach, although he may try to gradually educate 
pople to a correct apprehension of its functious and proper- 
tics, Bubuntil he is satisfied that they will never misuse it, 
either through iguorance or wickedness, for any purpose 
resulting in public harm, he will never teach them its modus 
operands, Aud the purpose of the observance of the said 
“ goven precepts” by the Chelas is to dispel their ignorance 
and eradicate their lower animal nature, which alone can 
abuse those “ powers”, for base purposes. 
pupils hawe proved themselves out of that danger, they are 


taught the modus operands of what they knew before, only- 


theorotically. Of course, the higher powers, which are of a 

purely psychological nature, are beyond the reach of ordi- 

nary men until ‘they evolve their higher psychological 
faculties. : 


'verely. 


But when tho. 


Akasa may be said to be a physical op a mental force, or a 
combination of both, according to the meaning attached to 
the latter two terms. All space is called Akasa in the Hindu 
Phijosophy, although this Akasa mugt not’ be confounded 
with the “ Abstract Space,” of which the book of Khiu-te 
speaks ag the only eternal reality. top ee 
` N. M: Adape (Jubbulpur) :—The “ miraculous” cure would 
probably have also taken ‘place, if the patient .had been left 
alone. Many such “cures” seem “‘miraculous,” because a 
false diagnosis is made. ` A 

K. (Cawnpore) :—We must not judge our enemies too Se- 
; We know by experience that they often become our 
most useful friends after they find out their mistake. K, B. 
B: is fully entitled te stick to any creed he chooses, so long 
as he will grant to others the same freedom of choice. 

- D. F, L. (Guatemala) :—We too believe in prayer (active 
meditation) aud sacrifice (of selfishness). Tiida 

A. Syniparuiser (Calcutta) :—We prefer to print original 
matter, Your letter has already appeared in the Indian 
Mirror of 15th June, tat) 2 l 
` Hemontuo Kumar Mukuoravayaya ( Bhowanipore) :—Y ou 
will find the answers to your questions in “ Isis Unveiled,” 
L. Liorarp (Simla) :—Declined with thanks, ` , 
T. R. Stweramanta Sastey (Negapatam) :—Declined with 
thanks. . O 
A person, vaia enough to want to be called a.“ Doctor of 
Theosuphy”, would bea sorry kiud of a “ Theosophist.” 


Hotta to the Editon, 


THE USES OF SCIENCE, 

We believe that we know that a good Karma, with all its 
ulterior regolts, is principally acquired on this earth, by a 
good behaviour, by bigh morality, purity, honesty and bene- 
volence. 

But all this has not precisely for its object knowledge and 
learning. 

Now the knowledge that study can givo is of two kinds ; 
terrestrial science, and that which basies itself with things 
of the higher world. 

The first use of the former is to advance one’s own affairs ; 
it gives a worldly position and maintains it. It also serves 
as a certain gymuastics for the soul; but as the data of terros- 
trial science are in many cases inexact, it is liable to alter 
jadygment, and, at any rate, docs not help to reach the know- 
ledge of the real universe. : 

On the other hand, the more or less advanced study of 
esoteric science, acquired in certain conditions, dees not 
pam lead to our enfranchisement from corporeal death.» 

et itshows us things as they really are and notas they 
appear to our senses to be ; it draws one to that very region 
of the IDEA where. every true notion is preserved in its 
germ ; it increases in the long run the potentialities of the 
soul, aud the more rapid progress of the individnal monad 
toward the superior stages of existence which come before 
the eternal aim of man—the aBsOLure. 

To sum up. Terrestrial science seems to fulfil more com- 
fortably the part assigned us bere by our preceding Karma ; 
and eventually it serves, though not without risk, as an 
exercise ; but it roquires to be completed by the divine or 
superior science which alone profiteth absolutely to spirit. 

D. A. Courses, F. T, 


Toulon, France. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

l. What is the ultimate origin of the Law of 
Kurma? 

2. The theory of previous and after-births being estab- 
lished, how are we to view the mountains and stones, &c., 
as a birth (if at all), and if so how is their redemption 
to be effected? When 1 ask you to view the stones, as 
a state or birth, the question may perhaps seein a little 
ridiculous, but 1 have scen stanzas in the works of 
Sages of the south, saying that it is possible for man so 
to degenerate himself as to be born in his next life, as a 
beast, a tree, astone, &c. 

8. Could Mahatmas speak any languago that they 
please ? 
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4.. In almost all the Vedantic books of the south 
(Tamil) that I have seen (incliididg ‘thé works, of 
Agastya Rishi), I have always seen theth ‘ énunierating 
some six figures. (Chakras) from Kundali tipwards, The 
figitres differ from each other and have separate letters 
assigned to them. Special, deities are logated in those 
places, and special colors;are also assigned ta each of 
those figures. I need not name the ‘Chakras or give: 
the figures in detail, since the book called: Atma deapilt 
fully describes those things, and‘ I believe that you 


are aware of them. Of course, I know that theosophy 


recognises these Chakras as the nervous: centres, but I 
want to know what the objéct of the sages was if 
localising those centres with popular deities, &c.. , ` 

5. What is your opinion ‘as regards thé letlers and 
mantrams.that a yogee adopts whilo inhaling, éxhaling 
and suppressing, &c. (Rajaka, Puraka, Kumbuka) ? 

6. I have read in many Vendantic books that after 
some years, a Vedantic Raj Yogi, &c., experiences a cer- 
tain kind of Amridam or nectar flowing to him from some 
part of his head. I beg to know if there is any :.esotetic 
meaning for this, or whether it is to bo literally taken. 

7, Isit possible for a Mahatma to transport his phy-: 
tical body to any place at bis option ? If not, how are. 
Me a distinguish between his astral body and physical 

od f 

id What is the telation of the Law of Karma to the 
worldly prospects of a man in this world and to his spiri- 
tual development ? Can he become what he likes, even if 
he endeavours his best for it? Would ‘not the Law of 
Karma step in and obstacle his endeavours also? 

9. What ia your opinion of Sabapathy Swami’s book 
on Raj Yoga? M a) 
l N. M. Dorasawı PILLAY, 


, NOTES. , r 

1}. We bave heard ofan ultimate end but novor of an ultimate 
origin. i i : f 

2 If a personality becomes so depraved, that its Kighér principles 
desert it entirely, that personality wiil diaintegrate and be yc-absorbed 
into the cogmos, when it will havo to begin its round ngain as an ele- 
mental force in à stone, tree or animal, etc. This is what is meant hy 
being born in the next life as a beast. The human monad as sich does’ 
not become a beast. e O 

3. Yes, by putting themselves en rapport with the 5th principle 
of a mau, who speaks that language, or by other means well known, 
to enstern adepts, . , i 

4. The object was to give those centres certain symbols by: which 
their relative powers may be alicgorically illustrated. The popular 
deitier are in fact the personified powers of unturo. a £ 

6. Those lettors and mantrams are intended to guide the currents 
of astral fire emanating from Mulatharam. ; i 

6. Tho statement is literally trne, but tho technical sensa, in which’ 
tho word Amritam is used, can only bo ascertained from a practical 
Roja Yogi. . ae 

7, He can travel to any place ho pleasen if he is, advanced enongh 
to have a thorough control over Akasa, Sukshmasarira can ponetrato 
solid matter, while the sthulasarira cannot. ae 

8, ‘The courso of a man’s life is the resultant’ of twd forces, namely,’ 
big former Karma And hig will power. 

9. Unprofitable.— Editor, 


NIRVANA. 


‘Weare told and have also read a great deal about tho 
number seven. We are told that the chain of worlds to 
which the earth belongs consists of seven planets ; in 
short, the number seven is of great import ; but 1 do 
vot understand why we should consider ourselves con- 
fined to our own chain of worlds, which id only ono of a 
number of chains of worlds belonging to our sun, and’ 
why we should consider Nirvana as the final gòal. - 

Now if wo consider, the humbér seven does tiot only: 
end with the chain of worlds ‘explained to us, 'but that’ 
there are seyén such chiins attached to our sun: Are’ 
these not vur homes also ? ‘We find one planét larger: 
than tho other, we find therh at greater or léés distances: 
than our earth from thé sui: We'find Mercury and’ 
Venus hearer to thé Sin’ than otit ‘earth’; hid Mars,! 
Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus furthet, ' Are we then, to' 
suppose that wo shall get Nirvahs after the soventh 
yound on our Earth and its chains of worlds and then, 


remain ‘to end of time rétaining our’ individuality ? 
Admitting that we go on, in progress of time, through alk 
the planetary systems of our sun, do wé stop there and 
remain satisfied with our progress? a 

P oof 2, B.O. Niger, F. T. 8. 
. ÅrLanaran, May 17, 1884. , 


ha 


‘Note :— Ordinarily, & man is said to reach Nirvana when he evolntes 
intoa Dhyan Chohan. The condition of a Dhyan Chohan is attained 
in tho ordinary conrbe of Nature, after the completion of the 7th round 
in thé present planetary chain. After becoming a' Dhyan Chohan, n 
man does not, according to tho Law of Natura, incarnate in any of the 
other planetary, chains of this Solar system. The whole Solar system 
is his home. Te contintes to discharge his duties in the Government 
of this Solar system writil thé time of Solar Pralaya, when his monad, 
after d period of rest, will have to overshadow iin another Solár system 
a particolar: haman being derimg his successive incarnations, and 
attach itself to his higher principles when hé becomes a Dhyan Chohan 
in hig turn.. There is progressive spiritual development in the innamer- 
able Solar systems of the infinite cosmos. Until the time of Cosmic 
Pralaya, the Monad will continue to act in the manner above indicated, 
and if is only during the inconceivable pertod of cosmic sleep which 
folldws thé present poriod of activity; that the highest condition of 
Nirvana is realized -We further beg to inform our correspondent in 
this connection that oar Mahatmas have not yet affirmed that there 
are exactly 7 planetary chains in this Solar system,.— Ed. 


“EVIL SPIRITUALITY.” 

‘Tne éxpression “ Evil Spirituality’ has cccasionélly been 
made use of lately, especially in Mr. Sinnett’s “ Esoterió 
Baddhism,’” to indicate a possibility of the most “ exalted” 
human develdpnicnt, and as this use of the expréssion is 
certainly misleading, it. may..be worth while to . enquire, 
baht ie not the phrase can be said to have any meaning 
at ali. > > i PE a, ey 2 a a 

In the letters from a Mahatma quoted in “ Esoteric Bud- 
dhism,”: two passages occur, which may have seemed to war- 
rant the expression. The first on page 61 is as follows : “ when 
your race, the fifth, will haye reached ite zenith of physical 
intaltectuality and development, its higbest civilization (re- 
member the differénce we make between material and spiri- 
tual civilization}, unable to go any higher in its own cycle, 
its progress towards absolute evil will be arrested......"" The 
second passaye occurs on page 84: “ Avitchi is a state of the 
most ideal Spiritual wickedness.” í . 


- The first passage refers to the collective condition of a race, 
while the second relates to tho state of an individual monad, 
Now tho ‘‘ progress” mentioned in the first passage is clear- 
ly nothing more than progress in the duration of physical 
activity, for trae progress of the race, i. e, advance in the 
direction towards which humanity taken as a whole is and 
must neccessirily be permanently tending, id impossible, 
since as it is stated the race is “ unable to go higher in its own 
cyclo.” Thus what had to be “arrested” was the birth and 
development of a retrograde action in the whole raco, a re- 
action résulting as it were from the congestion of the vari-: 
ous channels and centres of spiritual activity; and it is evi. 
dent that this re-action if not checked at the right moment 
woul neccessarily lead to the formation of a more or Jess 
serious block in tho way of furthur ovolutiou of higher life, 
not only on this planet bnt in tho whole system of our pla- 
rietary chain, Such a block, leading as it naturally must, to 
great additional trouble and snffering, could of course bo 
properly described as an “evil; consequently the “ progress 
towards absolute evil” cannot be taken to indicate any real 
advance in human evolution towards the ultimate goal. 
Turning now to the second quotation, we must bear in mind 
as stated above that tha Avitchi condition of “ ideal spiritual 
wickedness” refers solely to the consciousness of an isolated 
individual. This state of a strongly developod personality. 
with evil tendenclts may be imagined:to be one of abstract 
suffering ‘resulting from the slight development of the; 
“ ego's” ‘spiritual consciousness so as to enable him to realize. 
the utterly hopeless failure of his varions machinations and 
schemes, the futility of all his- efforts ; he is conscious of a 
sonse of deféat, and perceives dimly that he: has brought 
himself into’s fearful state of echtanglement, and that a des-: 
perate sträggle will be necessary to get himself freed from the: 
effects of his evil Karma. ` It'is ‘obvious ‘therefore that true. 
and ‘lasting progress (cannot -bé- evil” under any: circum-: 
stances, but that-on the contrary “Evil” may be regatiled aa.thér 
synthesis of all those forces, active or. passive, which tend to- 
retard or undo any. progress ascomplished towards unity or 
perfection, ee As 


ee 
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Therefore if the word spirlt. be, taken. tdjsignify that ulti- 
mate goal towards which’ eyolytion is “constantly tending; 
that reality into which the human monad..js finally merged, 
thon most assuredly Mr,; Sinnett’s statement - in.“ Esoteria 
Buddhism 9 ‘that tho, haman Ego may geize on the “high op- 
Po ‘of development. by attaining.. either “ sublima 
spirituality for good or sublime spirituality: for evil,” is cons 
trary to the pak if not, pMteapther void pf sense. ; ; 

Sets ‘AN. Evdiysu P T. Be 


ali, aoe . 
! toa i „i 


DA CHRISTIAN ` V TOLERATIÓN” IN AUSRALIA. 


(Extract from a letter to the Editor.) 


I ‘studied our various orthodox Christian sects an 
found one more absurd and ridiculous than the other. Tho 
dogma “ Salvation by’ faith’? particularly ‘disgusted my mind, 
which ‘gave riso to many a bitter discussion between priests, 
ministers and myself. 

The phenomena of madern Spiritualism attracted my 
attention, which I eagerly grasped and followed, bat I again 
folt keenly the disappointment, as the best works, the best me- 
diums, and my own experiments, failed to satisfy me. Happily 
the writings of Madame Blavatsky: having dispersed the gloom 
from my mind, Tam now a happy follower of her Guru, in com- 
pany with a dozen more brothers, not counting the memberg 
of our branch in Brisbane. We are surrounded here by 
solfish peòplo. Many hard and bitter appellations and even 
threats have been and are still applied to us personally. Two 
German clergymen showed their persecution ta such an extent, 
as would scarcely have been expected on this side the dark 
ages. | They excommunicated us publicly from all Christian 
ghurch henatita, although we did not belong to any church 
nor had ‘any connection with them. They seriously injured 
my business, and their community thought and expressed 
the opinion ‘that I ought to be locked up in my house an 
burned alive. Such are the troubles we have to contend 
against here. We feel pity for the poor bigots, and wish 
that the day may be at hand when tho scales wil} fall from 
their eyes, and that they will receive that tranquillity of min 
we have gained from the teachings of Theosophy. 


C. H. HARTMANN, 
Prest., Queensland Theosophical Society. 
TOOWOOMBA, QUEENSLAND, 
Australia, Feb. 15, 1884. h 


THE CUSTOM OF KEEPING A FIRE IN 
PARSEE TEMPLES. 


Am I right i in saying that the custom of keeping a fire 
eoustantly in Parsee Temples is to symbolise the immortality 
of tho soul as well as the impermanent nature of man’s mor- 
tal body ? What is the real occult meaning P 


Nausari Station. B H. Hopwata. 


‘Note.—In addition to the reasons given in the correspondent’s letter 
for this custém, a few other reasons may also be mentioned. 

1. The divine fire, which the Parsees are called apon to worship, ig 
the divine fire known nnder the name of Atharvana- agni or Samvartak- 
agni to the Hindu. adepta. ‘This fire in the Cosmos is always blazing 
and is never, can, or will be extinguished. In order to indicate to tha 
fire- worshippers of the Parsee faith that tho fire which thoy worship ia 
not the ordinary fire, this custom has boon introduced, 

“2. Moreover, in ancient times, whenever it was thoaght necessary 
to:worahip this fire, an adept or a magian ased to invoko it and attract 
it from, akasa, But; an adept, who “could perform. this difticuit and 
dangeroas operation with succeys, was not always ready to attract thig 
divino firo for its worshippers, Honce, when onco'the bervenly flame 
wás kindled by a real adopt by his occalt power, it wad kept up for 
a coúyidórablo length of timo without being extinguished, — Ed, 


i 


i WHAT IS “Gop?” 


s Tug Theist says that God is § person infinite, eternal, 
a omnipotent, all-pcrfect, creator: and ruler of the 
universe. , The Atheist does not say ‘There jg no God,’ 
but he says, ‘1 know not what you. mean hy God; I am with- 
out idya of God; the word ‘ God’ is to me a sound conveying 
no clear or distinct affirmation. -F do not deny God, becanga 
I cannot deny. that of which I have no fonception, and the 
congaption of: which, by its affrmer, is so imperfect ‘that ho. 
is npable to define it tome. If, hawever, Gad is affirmed to. 
represent an existence which ig distinct from the existence. 
of which Jama mode, aud which it is alleged is not tho 


noymenan, of which the word ‘1’ represents a ‘gpeciality: of 
phenomena, then I deny ‘ God!iund ‘affirm ‘that it is: impos 
sible ‘ God’ can be.. That::is, I affirm, that! theré.i is one existe 
ence,, and deny, that there: can be moro than ong.’ What. ia 
the difference between the atheisin spoken: of sbage: and Theos 
gophy, so far, 2g its, negative side of. knowledge: i is consideréd P 

2, “A moving molecale of i inorganic matter does.not possess 
nnd or: canaciousness 5. but it possesses! a small piece of 
mindstuff.: When molecules are so combined: together ag: to 
form the film on the underside of a: ‘jelly fish, tho ele- 
ments of. mind-stuff, which go along with them, are ao com- 
bined as to, formy the faint beginnings of sentience.. 1 When 
the moleocuJes are.so0 combined as.to form the. Badu and 
nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements 
of mind-stuff are so combined as to form somo kind of oon- 
sciousness ; that is ta say, changes in the complex which.take 
place at the same time: get. so linked together. that the 
repetition of one implica the repetition of the other. When 
inattey takes the complex form of a living human brain, the 
corresponding mind-staff takes the form:of an humau consci- 
ousness, having intelligence and volition. How does‘ the 
mineral monad” differ from the above theory of matter 
broached by the late Prof. Clifford P 

3. In what respects does the metaphysics of Theożophy 
differ from that of Schopenhauer or Hartmann P ; 

4. Do the Theosophista believe. like M..Renan* that, 
though there was na God in the beginning of the world, 
there will be gods in process of time produced. by nature ? 


A Troru-sBEKER, 


Notes. —Q. I- Esoteric Theosophists are gnostics, not agnostics. They 
affirm that they can know by spiritual pereeption Parabrahmam or Adi 
Buddha, which is the universal spiritual principle, the origin and the 
basis of all Cosmio Evolution. It is tho one eloment and tho one energy 
of which every form of existonco is but an expression and a manifeeta- 
tion. And there ia no personality or God beyond this principle. 

_Q IL. This theory will hamnonize with the occult doctrino upon 
the subject if, in an addition to the molocules, the oxistened of the one 
life is postulated, whose manifestation i is conscionsuess, when the npadhi 
in which tt acts is of the roquired molecular combination. 

i Q.In. Schopenhaucr's theory ia imperfect, as it does not take into 
account those principles in man which are higher than mind or tho 5th 
principle. 

Q. IV. Yeu, if the word God means a Dhyban Chohan.— Latter, 


Aguigws, 


(Continued from the last number.) 
POSTHUMOUS HUMANITY. 


Besipes the appearance of the human phantom there are 
many occult phenomena of various kinds. Mesmerism pro- 
duces manifestations analogous to somnambulism, ecstas 
and mediumship ; and it is often difficult to say whether the 
cause of such a phenomenon is related to the internal person- 
ality or to tho nervous fluid, or to a combination of both. 

There is a universal ether whose actions are often mistaken 
for those of magnetism. Its existence is no longer doubtful; 
and has been proved by experiments made by Arago. P. 
Secchi and others have demonstrated that universal gravita- 
tion ig caused by the qualities of that ether, which fills all 
space, in which the worlds aro floating, and to whose modes 
of action light, heat, electricity, magnetism and chemical 
forces owe their existence, 

The nervous fluid, or magnetic ether, belongs to all animals, 
who have a sufficiently developed nervous system. Under 
normal conditions it flows from the body in proportion as ib 
ís formed by physiological pr ocesses, or after it has reached a 
certain tension ; but under certain circumstances its existence 
becomes manifest by certain acts of volition, such, for instance, 
ps the producing of magnetic sleep by a mesmérizer. Theo 
nervous fluid proceeds from the spinal-marrow and flows 
from the fingers of the mesmerizer until its energy is ex- 
hansted. The mesmerizer will then have to rest until it has 
accumylated again. This fluid not only passes to the mes- 
merized person, but becomes diffused through the room and 
may be there present in such a quantity, that certain ersons 
of a nervous temperament feel it to a disagrecable extent, as 
it interforcs with their free respiration. 

This nervous fluid not only acts through the: fingers, bnt 
also through the voice or through the eyes, or wherever jt is 
sent by the will. Small birds or animals ‘can be:charmed 


* Dialogues and Philosophical Fragmenta. 
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and killed by it, snakes use it to catch animals, and the 
belief in: the “ evil eye” is well founded on factsi The action 
of the electric eel is well known, its olectric discharges 
become less powerful the oftener they are repeated within a 
certain time. Girls at the age of puberty especially present 
certain magnetic phenomena, on account of an abnormal 
devolopment of nervous fluid, and females are less in danger 
of being injured by strokes of lightning than males. ‘The 
majority of so-called physical mediums are females.’ Mani- 
festations of an invisible mechanical power are often geen in 
the presence of such “ mediums,” the columns of the daily 
journals are often filled with accounts of them, and they are 
known to everybody except the “savants.” In the case 
of Angelica Cottin -in 1846, such phenomena exhibiting an 
immense force were witnessed by thousands of people, doc 
tors, clergymen, scientists, lawyers and others for nearly a 
year; Arago witnessed them and brought the matter before 
thé Academy of Sciences; but when that Academy finally 
sent a committee (whose minds were sufficiently prejudiced to 
produce a force which would counteract the one that caused 
the phenomeha) for investigation, that force was exhausted, 
aud the investigation had no result.» There are alsò plants 
which exhibit magnetic phenomena, especially in the American 
species of Phytolacca, (Snake-root) which, on being cut, 
gives a slight electric shock and also deflects the magnetic 
needle. Its magnetic force varies according to the hour and 
is the strongest at abont 2 p.m. Dr. Kerner gives interest- 
ing accounts of an exhibition of an invisible power in the 
monntains of Wurtemberg, which often suddenly produces 
n great turmoil amongst. the. cows, making them quite 
furious, and what is still more wonderful, produces move- 
ments of inanimate objects such as furniture or other things, 
which fly away at your approach, : 

Whenever such phenomena were exhibited, the exal- 
tation of sensibility in the “ Seeress of Prevorst” was quite 
remarkable, Electric effluvia seem to be especially prepon- 
derating in the United States of America, and it is perhaps 
duc to this fact that such a large number of“ Mediums” 
is to be found in the United States. It is to be regretted 
that the qualitics of this nervous fluid have not yet been 
fully investigated ; but we know that like the universal 
ether, which it resembles, it travels with the rapidity of 
thought, acts at long distances, passes through solid bodies, 
and makes the objects which it impregnates susceptible to 
attraction or repulsion. By changing their magnetic 
polarity such objects lose their weight, tables float in the air, 
pianoes can be lifted up by a child, ecstatics walk through 
the air or upon the water. It may make combustible objects 
freproof and’ produce various phenomena, which may, or 
may not exhibit a guiding intelligence. It may remain for 
an almost infinite period in objects which have been impreg- 
nated with it, and many apparently “ miraculous” cures 
can thereby be explained, Its durability secms to be contra: 
dicted by the velocity with which it travels; but this 
apparent contradiction may be explained by an investigation 
of the nature of the molecules which are thrown out by the 
nervous system. Perhaps the aggregates resulting from a 
grouping of these complex atoms are not all of a homoge- 
neous nature ; the more subtle ones pass through the walls 
toa distance, while others, serving so to say as a matrix to 
the former, remain attached to objects. 


The causes which set that nervous fluid into motion are 
of various kinds and difficult to analyse ; but we may say 
that itis scb into action by a mechanical action coming 
from the nervous system, that this action is caused by 
thought, aud that the force of its action is proportionate tu 
the intensity of the thought or. the will. A fixed idea or 
concentration of mind produces somnambulism ; an ascetic 
life gives occult powers, a natural predisposition makes 
“ mediums,” some physiological processes produce epilepsy and 
catalepsy, favcotivs produce the dreams as well as the reali- 
tics of sorcery, nnd in all these cases we see that mysterious 
person, called the inner man, grow larger in proportion as 
the nervous fluid becomes more abundant and active, which 
proves that these two mysterious agents are related to each 
other by the same parentage. 

Persons in a somnambulic condition do, as is well known, 
a great deal moré than simply walk about. They instinct- 
ivoly- perform such actions as. they are acctstomed to 
porform.;-a! writer will. write in his slecp, a hostler curry 
his horses, a seamstress sew, cte., and they do those things 
in the dark and. without being conscious of their actions, 


but névertheless they seem to be guided by some sort’ of 
intelligence, because they avoid obstacles put in’ their way, 
give answers to questions, follow directions given by others, 
etc., but when they awake they have no recollection of 
what happened during their sleep ; while during their ‘next 
sleep they ‘remember what bippened during the preceding 
ones. In fact, they exhibit all the phenomena of 4 double 
consciousness, of which the one is qiite independent of the 
other, as the. following occurrence will show : A man was 
informed by his friends that his wife in the preceding 
night , had been seen on the roof of a church.. At ngon, 
while she wás asleep, He asked her fbout her nocturnal 
perambulations, and she gave him an account of the same 
with all the details; telling him also that she had hurt ber 
left foot against one of. the projecting nails of the roof. 
After she awoke, she was surprised to hear her husband ask 
her - whether she felt any pain in that foot, aud still more 
surprised, when, upon examination, she found a wound, of 
the origin of which she could give no. account. : 

. From our éxperiences in somnambulism we. may draw the 
following conélusion$:, | fe alice oii fa 

1. Somnambulism being spontaneous in some,-is latent 
in all, dud can manifest itself under the influence of a .moral 
commotion or other physioldgical causes. — , 

2. Thè extraordinary feats performed by somnambules 
prove the existence bf an active and intelligent forée, ora 
sersondlity different from the waking personality, and which 
sceus to have its centre.in the nervous ganglions of the 
epigastrium. This explains why the somnambule in the 
sleeping condition docs not even recognise the most. familiar 
voices, and in the waking state remembers nothing of what 
happened during her sleep. Furthermore no immoral acts 
have ever been performed to our knowledgé by somnambules 
during their trance, and it secms that this. mysterious inner 
man is free from the chain’ of animality. , en 

3. This inner personality seems to have an equal if not 
a higher intelligence than the other one, but very often it 
seems to act without any intelligenco, imagining a chair to 
be a horse, 2 stick of wood a snake, ete. . 

4, Somnambulism is due to disengagement of nervous 
fluid caused by a disturbance of the equilibrium of physio- 
logical funetions, of which the nervous system is the centre, 
If little nervous fluid is present, the results of its action 
are undefined and may resemble dreams ; but if much force 
is set into action, the internal personality appears and acts 
like a man who is awake and guided by intelligent energy. 

If this nervous fluid is transferred upon another, a new 
order of results appears. The “ maguetised” person falls 
asleep, becomes clairvoyant and answers questions. All 
sensation disappears, the “subject” hears only the’ voice 
of the magnetiser or of those who are “cn rapport”, 
with him, he feels no pain, and the most painful surgical 
operations have bern and are often performed ‘in that con- 
dition, Ténfeebled nerves are more liable to be influenced 
by magnetism, and therefore somnambulism is more prevalent 
among the female sex. If the “subject” becomes clairvoyant 
he can sce his own body with all its internal organs, predict 
the time and course of his disease and prescribe. for himself 
as wellas others, and it would be well, if educated physicians, 
instead of decrying mesmerism and leaving it in the hands 
of quacks, would study the same and make it useful by tak« 
ing it into their own hands. 

Not only the character of the internal personality seems to 
be different from the external one, but even its physiognomy 
is changed. It speaks of its other self as of a different 
person, does not know its own name and often takes the 
name of another, after the manner of obsessed, pcople and 
“ mediums.” The ordinary personality seems to be centred in 
the brain, and the magnetic personality in the solar plexus, 
whence sometimes her voice seems to proceed. Sometimes, 
either in consequence of a natural predisposition, or from 
the intensity of the nervous fluid, the magnetic personality 
(astral body) becomes full of energy, and separates itself 
apparently from the physical body.. The latter then appears 
like one dead, perhaps for hours and even for days; and 
when the somnambale returns to bis sénises, he ‘will: talk of 
long voyages which he made and extraordinary visions 
which he has seen. However this lucidity is not always 
frée from error, and very often what he saye‘is’ niuch in- 
termingled with mistakes. This may perhaps in stme cases 
be attributed to’the influence of thé maguetiker; who 
frequently exercises such a strong ‘influence; that the 
somnambulo only like a mirror: reflects his‘own thoughts,’ 
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or in other words, the fixed idea of the mesmerizer passes 
into the brain of the subject; but such cases do not’ de- 
stroy the validity of those, where a true and marvellous 
clairvoyance is exhibited, many of which are now sufti- 
ciently well known. Some especially gifted persons exhibit 
this second sight sometimes even in their waking state, and 
the cases of Appollonius of Tyana, seeing the murder of the 
tyrant. Domitian ; of Swedenborg at Gothenburg seeing a 
conflagration near his house at Stockholm, etc., are too well 
known to need repetition, and many instances are known 
where even amongst common people such a spontaneous 
clairvoyance manifested itself ; especially such instances as 
refer to the affairs relating to the members of one family, 
however great the distance may be by which.they are sepa- 
rated, One man in.France was startled from his sleep by 
the report of a gun, and saw his uncle rolling in his blood ; 
soon after, the news arrived that at that moment the uncle, 
who was fur away, was shot by amob. It seems, therefore, 
that if two persons are connected together either by family 
ties, magnetism, friendship or love, their spheres become 
intermingled and capablo of interchanging impressions. 
Cases of clairvoyance during ordinary sleep are also quite 
common. There is furthermore no doubt that somnam- 
bules often can predict future events. Mvery event can be 
considered as the result of a certain number of moral or 
physical forces ; and “ accident ” is only a word which hides 
our ignorance of the causes which put those forces into 
action ; but the lucid somnambule can read those causes in 
the waves of the cosmic cther and divine the results. A 
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Scotch Hizhlander described the battle of Culloden at the - 


very spot where two years afterwards it took place, Other 


such cases are known in history. 


Asa clairvoyant may sce the future, so may he see the 
past; and tell us of events that happened even thousands of 


years ago.* Nothing in nature is evor annihilated, every | 


motion , produces an effect. Every vibration, whatever its 
origin may be, can-be compared: to those which are emitted 
by a luminous body and'aro held fast in the ether. 


More than.thirty years ago a moral epidemio broke out 


in the United States of America, whence it extended to ` 


Europe. Knockings and raps were heard in a house at 
Hydseville occupied by one Weckman, and afterwards by the 
family of John Fox. The raps, by the manner in which they 


came, indicated an intelligence, and, when questioned, anawer- _ 


ed that they were caused by spirits, So came spiritualism into 
existénce. Those that never saw the phenomena denied their 
existence, and those that were convinced of their reality 
accepted tho explanation given by the “spirits,” without 
troubling themselves to search for another. The Fox-girls 
wero evidently magnetic persons, the rappings and knockings 
were caused unconsciously by themselves, and the answers, 
which were given by the pretended defunet, were dictatcd 
by the same intelligence that made tables jump and pencils 
write, that is by the above mentioned magnetic personality 
of the “ mediums” ‘or the persons present. The history of 
spiritualism is well known. The Academies of sciences had 
a few short lived triumphs when the nnconscious cerebration 
theory, the involuntary muscle movement and the toe snapping 
theories were invented; but their joys were of little duration, 
and, unable to explain things which thoy did not like to 
examine, they were driven to their usual last resource, which 
is to hide themselves in their dignity and to deny tho 
facts, hecause they aro inconsistent with their theories, 


The answers given by the “ spirits” are generally correct. 
If the table is asked your age, it will be of no use for yon 
to deny the correctness of the answer it gives; the pencil 
will write down how much money you have in your pocket, 


although you may not yourself know the amount, and if ` 


you will afterwards count it, you will find the answer 


eorrect, At the close of one “seance” a person asked, “how ` 


many ears are in this room ?” ‘The table said sixtoen. But 
there were only seven persons present; repeated questions 
to the table elicited the same answer to the great perplexity 
of the sitters, until finally one of them discovered the cat 
sleeping ina corner, and go the riddle was solved. Occur- 
rences like this bappen in spirit circles every day; the 
“spirits” manifest an intelligence even superior to that of 


the sitters, just ag the intelligence exhibited by a person in . 
the gomnambulic state is: superior to her every day intolli- . 


gence. Indeed the.two phenomena are interchangeable: 


_ © See Prof. Denton’s:“‘ Tho Soul of Things,” 
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Somnambulists become “ Mediums,” aud “ Mediums” become! 
somnambulists, The one writes, the other talks, but both, 
are acted on by the same mysterious agent. If the “ spirit”: 
is asked to identify himself, he either says he is simply a: 
oe or he gives his name as that of a deceased person. 

e will talk like that person, act like him, and, if invited to 
write, the handwriting and even the orthography will resemble 
that of the deceased, The “spirits” of Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Schiller, etc., will come and perhaps through the hand of 
an ignorant person write poetry imitating the style of thoso- 
poets. Some “ spirits” will come and introduce themselves 
to usas angels or devils. They usually do not know much, 
and if we ask them, they hesitate and become embarrassed, 
and, if we press them, they become offended, The personad 
equation in a spivitistic circle is always a prominent feature. 
If wo go to a seance in Ireland, which is held under the 
patronage of St. Patrick, and inquire about religious matters, 
the answers given by the “spirits” will be strictly Catholic; 
in a circle in England we shall be told by the same “ spirits,” 
that ‘‘ no popery is wanted,” and that the Pope is the anti- 
christ and Rome the modern Babylon. In France and 
Germany the “ spirits” are more liberal and scem to be free- 
thinkers, but in Russia they become orthodox and schismatic. 
In Constantinoplo they are Mahommedans, orthodox Bud- 
dhists in Ceylon, and in India, if permitted to speak, Brah- 
mins. Ina circle composed of people of education they are 
generally polite and serious: while ina circle composed of 
boors, they become frivolous and ignorant, talk about triyial 
matters, and their jokes become rough, impertinent, and 
perhaps have the odor of the dunghill. 


The phantoms invoked at spirit circles, whether made to 
talk through the table or to write, or even if they take an ob- 
jective form, resemble therefore a mirage, similar to that. 
which the somnambule is made to see by the will of the 
mognetiser. Let us call the High Priest ‘of spiritualism, 
Allan Kardec, as witness and see what he says in his “ Book, 
of Mediums.” Ie takes it one day in his head to call the 
spirit of Tartuffe. Tartuffe comes and exhibits his classic 
characteristics. It is indeed the person represented . by 
Moliere with his sweetish and hypocritical language. A. 
sharp examination follows, and the medium is convinced of 
the spirits identity. *“ But,” says he, “how did you come 
here? You know that you never existed P?” “It is true,” 
says the ghost, “ But I am the spirit of an actor who often ' 
played Tartuffe.” 

The following, told by Allen Kardec, is still more conclu”: 
sivo: “ A gentleman had a nest of small birds in his garden: 
One day the nest disappeared, and he wanted to know what 
had becomo of the little birds. lie went to a medium and 
a circle was held. The spirit of the old bird came and 
said :‘Do not worry, my young ones are all sufe. The 
house-cat happencd to knock the nest down this morning, 
as she jumped upon the wall, but you will find them at the 
foot of the wall in the grass.’ The gentleman went right 
away homo and found tho birds all safe at the designated 
place. Itis to be supposed that, if the spirit of a stone had 
been called, it would have appeared as well as the spirit of 
Tartuffe and the bird.” 


We now see that the active principle in the medium and 
in the somnambule is one and the same. In the first it 
obtains its greatest accumulation of cnergy, because it draws 
from the medium as a centre of production that vital force 
which produces the magnetic cffects ; while the second, 
borrowing from a foreign source, receives that vital force in a 
limited and diluted form. Spiritualism produces the same 
wonders as the magnetic sleep, and even greater ones, 
having a larger source of power to draw from. ‘The “ medi- 
um” thereby becomes clairvoyant, speaks different languages, 
composes poctry, writes lectures, reads the thoughts of 
others, sees the past and may predict the future. Spiritual- 
ism is a branch of the science of Magic and was known 
amongst the ancients to such an extent, that kings prohi- 
bited its practice under severe penaltics. The fathers of 
the church fulminated agaiust table-tipping and rapping, and 
amongst Asiatic people it has been known from time 
immemorial. 


-Among the ‘‘miracles” of the Catholic Saints, there is. 
nono more interesting than that of St. Francis Xavier, by; 
which he was visibly present duriug a storm in two ships,, 
being in different localities. He was going from Japan to 
China in the month of November 1571, but seven days after 
the departure a storm. broke out, and one of the. boats of, 
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the ship with fifteon men in it was carried away and disap- 
peared. For threo days nothing was heard of the boat, and 
overybody believed it to be lost; but St. Francis Xavier 
assured the captain that in three days the boat would return 
and prevailed on him to wait, On the third day the missing 
boat returned, and as it arrived, its occupants before step- 
ping on board insisted that Saint Francis Xavier should 
have the honor to climb the ladder first, and they all 
affirmed that he had been with them during the three days 
of tho storm, and cheering them and giving them good advice. 
Evidently it was tho ‘‘double” of the Saint that piloted 
them back to the ship. 

The “ Acta Sanctorum” are full of such miracles, and 
show that the more a person is given to contemplation, tho 
more such occult but nevertheless natural powers may be- 
come developed, especially if assisted in their development 
by an ascetic lifo., People in a high degree of mental cxal- 
tation or ecstasy have been seen floating in the air and 
history is full of such accounts. At the time of Phillip LH. 
a Dominic monk named Jesus Marie rose bodily up into the 
air, when breathed upon by the King. Joseph De Copertino, 
an Italian monk, exhibited the same phenomenon, holding a 
crucifix in his hand and floating over the lighted candles in 
tho church, withont his clothes being set on fire by them. 

Sometiines instead of the ecstatic rising through the air 
to an objoct which he contemplates, the object is attracted 
to him. Crosses and images of saints have in this manner 
doscended from the walls to the devout contemplators, doors 
have opened before ecstatics, books and furniture changed 
their places, ete. But besides the pheuonienon of attraction, 
there is that of repulsion. Mysticism has two poles, ecstasy 
and obsession. If a timid believer commits a sin, which ho 
dares not tell his confessor, tho weight of his remorse, tho 
disgrace which ho fears, the damnation which he expects, fill 
bim with dark visions. The nervous fluid, which under such 
circumstances issues from his brain, is necessarily tho 
antithesis of that of an ecstatic; and he is repulsed from 
things to which he was attracted before. Ho exhibits 
extraordinary muscular power and can only be restrained by 
forco. 

A young Spanish monk in the Convent of Morcrala had 
run away, but repented and returned voluntarily. His 
remorse produced all tho symptoms of obsession. He 
gnashed his teeth, his mouth foamed, he uttered horrible 
hlasphemies, disputed with those who came to exorciso his 
t devil,’ ete. At another time he became cestatic, believed 
himself to be surrounded by saints amongst whom was Saint 
Bornhard, he assisted in the 1nass and sang a “ magnificat,” 
which he had never heard before, in the most beautiful 
mannor, etc. After the mass, Saint Bernhard approached 
him, blamed him for having stolen some apples in the 
garden and exchanged words with another brother without 
permission, and ordered him to receive the discipline. The 
monk then undressed and administered to himself the usnal 
but now imaginary flagellation until he fainted, and the 
monks present believed him dead; but he recovered, rend 
finently tho epistle in a loud voice, although he was hardly 
able to spell; he then went asleep, and when he awoke he 
was oured, a8 well of his obsession as of his ecstasy. 


- There is no donbt that the so-called “ miracles” increase in 


froquency as the belief in them increases ; while an atmos- 

here of scepticism, giving rise to the secretion of a different 
quality of nervous flnid, is antagonistic to their oceurrence, 
During the middle ages, when the country was dotted with 
eonvents and nuuneries, cach convent or nunnery acted as 
a centro of energy, or ns a point for the accumulation 
of tho forces necessary for the production of occult pheno- 
mena, Many legends may be accredited to hallucination 
or to the invention of monks, but to deny them all would 


be a ridiculous and puerile attempt to deny history. Faith 


seems to be a yecessary factor in their ocenrrence, and 
we may seo every day, how iu so-called spirit circles the 


entrance of a sceptical or antagonistic person can hinder the ~ 
destroy the power which produces theni. ` 
Therefore with advance of rationalism and unbelief, so-called ` 


phenomena or 


! miracles ” have become less frequent ; while amongst those 
peoples that have more religious fervour these phenomena are 
well known. The Mahommedans, Buddhists and Hindus have 
their ‘Acta Sanctorum” as well as the Catholics ; tho mission- 
aries cannot and do not deny them, but they ascribe such 
works to the action of the devil. But even at the present 
day such things occur in the West as well as in the Hast, and 


only a stubborn ignorance can ignore tlem. Madeloins de 
Pazzi did the finest needle work and painting with 
bandaged cyes and in perfectly dark rooms, and many others 
do the same. Saint Frances Romana became perfectly stiff 
during her trances, so that her arms cotld not be bent with- 
out breaking them. She was deaf to all prayers and threats 
uttered by her superiors, but as soon as her confessor en- 
tered and spoke to her, she understood him, answered his 
qnestions and obeyed his orders, exhibiting in this mannor 
all the phenomena manifested by the action of a mesme- 
rizer apon his sabject. Fakirs and Brahmins have often 
been seen to float in the air; Saint Theresa was frequent- 
ly lifted up in the samo manner by an invisible influence 
which she found it sometimes difficult to resist, and the 
case of the “medium” Homo is well known. Baron Du 
Potet says that doors often opened or closed before him 
without any visible causo; while probably this invisible 
causo was nothing else but the fluidic personality of Du Potet 
himself, and Louis Jacolliot tells us of many similar occur- 
rences produced by Fakirs in the presence of English officers 
and without any possibility of cheating. 


The action of the nervous cther to render objects incom- 
bustible is well known. Some people can put their fingers 
in molten lead or some other metal without being burnt, 
Some scientists have attempted to explain this phenomenon 
by the theory that the water contained in the skin forms 
spheroidal globules by the action of the heat and so protect 
the epidermis ; but we have yet to see the first scientist who 
would be willing to submit himself to an experiment illustrat- 
ing his theory, and we have no doubt that if such an one 
should be rash enough to attempt it, he would get horribly 
burnt. In the middle ages this phenomenon was very 
well known, and gave rise to the well-known ordeal by fire. 

The fact that animal magnetism adheres for a long time 
to the objects which are impregnated with it, explains many 
phenomena of which we aro told in the history of the 
saints as well as in tales of sorcery. A missionary, who 
lived Jong amongst tbo North American Indians, says that 
on a certain occasion the Indians wanted to call the 
“ spirits.’ They made the Europeans go out of the 
place where tho ceremony was to take place, because al- 
though being ignorant of the laws of mesmerism, they knew 
that the presence of a sceptical stranger would destroy the 
power. For several hours they performed their usual cero- 
monies without obtaining any result. This made them 
suspect that a stranger was hidden somewhere in the place, 
and when search was instituted they found ina corner the coat 
of a Spaniard. After this coat was removed the “ spirita” 
appeared. ‘ Obsessed” people often become furious at the 
approach of a relic of some saint, or some other object, even 
if that object is secretly brought near, and a case is known 
of asomnambulic child, which camo into its normal condi- 
tion everytimo a piece of a blessed sprig was putin its 
bonnet. 


The cures which have been effected in the cemetery of St. 
Medard, upon the grave of tho Abbé of Paris, belong to the 
same order of phenomena. Soon after the pilgrimages to 
his tomb had commenced, it was found that the entire 
cemetery was ningnetised. A few grains of the same taken 
at random would produce phenomena with certain persons. 
Can we believe that all that magnetism came froin the 
remains of the Saint? We think not. It is more rational to 
believe that the superabandance of that magnetic fluid came 
from the multitudes of believers that were engaged in pray- 
ers, ecstasy and contortions at that place. The recent 
occurrences at Lourdes and other places can be explained in 
the same manner. If an impulse is once given, the credu- 
lons people will go to such a place, and filled with faith, 
stimulated by incenso and music, and under an intense 
excitement they diffuse the very magnetic aura which they 
seek, and which will adhere to places or springs or pools 
as long as the belief or the excitement indie The 
patient, already magnetised by prayers, confessions, 
fasts and ' communions, arrives, and if his discaso is 
caused by some nervous derangement, he may expect a cure. 
Such a curo is not always durable; but if the vital force is 
strong enough it may become permanent. 

Jf we wish a more direct proof of the power of magnet- 
ism, produced by a collective force, we can see it every day - 
in so-called “spirit circles,’ not only in all civilized 
countries, but also amongst tho savages. Certain South-sea 
Islanders havo yearly meetings to which the tutelary deities 
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of their villages are invited. In the middle of a large room 
is a boat, around which the people assemble. Each god is 
then called by name and requested to show his power by 
making the boat move. Of course all the inhabitants of the 
village in which the ceremony takes place desire to see their 
god win, and thereby concentrate all their will power upon 
that boat, which, after a while, begins to move forward or 
backwards. After this, another deity takes her turn, and 
the one who moves the boat the longest distance is declared 
victorious. The missionaries of course say that it is the 
work of the devil. 

In all these instances we sce cither the direct action of the 
magnetic ether, or the mysterious personality to which the 
same gives rise. Ecstasy and an ascetic life produce an 
abnormal! qaantity of that fluid ; especially is this caused by 
a celebate life, which leads so to say to a plethora of vital 
electricity, and ander favourable circumstances to a separa- 
tion of the “ double” from the physical body. 


(Lo be continued.) 


THE HOLLOW GLOBE. By M. L. SHERMAN. 


Lyavina aside the question of the supposed origin of this 
book asa spirit communication (the “ Spirit” may have been 
an “ Adept”,) its central idca is that this globe of ours is 
constructed in the form of a hollow sphere, with a shell some 
thirty to forty miles in thickness, and that the interior 
surface, which is a beautiful world, in a more highly deve- 
loped condition than the exterior, is accessible by a circuitous 
and spirally formed aperture, that may be found in the 
unexplored open Polar Sea, and this opening affords easy 
navigation by a broad and deep channel leading from one 
surface to the other, and that the largest ships or steamers 
may sail or steam cither way, with as much facility, as they 
can pass through any other winding or somewhat crooked 
channel. 

As tho author has not scon himself the interior of this 
inner world, but depends in giving his details about the samo 
on clairvoyant examinations, and as no Polar expedition has 
yot reached the pole, although some expeditions came very 
near to it, and there being apparently nothing to prevent them 
from reaching it, uuless indeed it may have been thie exercise 
of some occult power—the author of course cannot posi- 
tively prove that the globe is hollow and inhabited, but ho 
does this negatively by proving that it cannot be otherwise. 


Ho first shows that every noted event in history has 
occurred in exact order, and in its proper time and place, in 
regular succession; so that it could not have possibly 
occurred sooner, nor longer delayed. Each event took placo 
in exact accordance with man’s condition at the period of its 
‘occurrence. Gunpowder, steamships, printing presses, 
electric telegraplis were inventions born of the time when 
necessity called them into existence. When Catholic supre- 
macy and intolerance overran all Western Europe, an 
obscure young sailor was deeply impressed with an idea that 
finally resulted in the discovery of what was termed a new 
world, new western countries became settled in proportion 
as old eastern -countries became overpopulated, the ever 
surging tide of emigration has steadily rolled on in its 
onward course from Central Asia through the continent of 
Europe, then across the Atlantic to the Eastern shores of 
America, through the wilderness and across the desert plains 
and precipitous mountain ranges, until it finds itself opposed 
by the broad waters of the Pacific Ocean, with a densely 
populated country on the other side. 


Emigration like revolutions never moves backward if it 


can no more reach forward to the West; it must spread to 
the North and South. The coming emigration to the North 
has already been foreshadowed by the purchase of the 
Russian Possessions in North America by the United States. 
Alaska seems to be the future halfway station between America 
and the North pole; where the extensive steamship lines, 
whieh at no remote period will bo established, will take in 
their supplies of coal. At the present rate of increase, in 
less than a hundred years from now, America will have a 
population of over 400 millious and a new territory must be 
found to accommodate them. Such a territory will be found 
by following the warm Kuro Siva current of the Pacific 
ocean through Behriug’s Strait into the open Polar sea. 


Having once penetrated the frigid belt, we find there an 
ocean of some 1,200 miles in diameter with a temperate 
climate, Man seems to be irresistibly attracted to it, for in 


spite of all the failures, caused mostly by serious blunders of 
scientific men, Polar expeditions will be continued, until we 
finally shall ‘succeed in entering the charmed circle, which is 
bordered by a frozen zone of some ten degrees latitude, gene- 
rally ranging from 70 to 80 degrees. Within this circle tha 
climate cannot be dependent for its temperature to any con- 
siderable extent upon those causes that regulate the changes 
of the seasons south of the glacial belt, by which it is 
surrounded. For if dependent upon such, it would for ever 
remain locked in the frozen embrace of the vast ficlds of ice, 
that would accumulate from year to year and from age to 
age. Thoso great formations would have naturally 
eucroached upon the temperate latitudes, thus extending 
their area and depth, until all the waters upon the face of 
the earth would have been attracted thither to swell tha 
increasing glaciers of the Arctic regions, and all the solar 
and other influences operating in the temperate zones could 
not have prevented the catastrophe, had not the great presid- 
ing mind ordered it differently, by arranging this globe so 
that a temperate clime might also exist at this polar 
extreme. This makes the open Polar Sea a necessity, and it 
seems rather strange that navigators have never entered the 
same. Some of them declare that there was nothing in view 
to hinder, for, as far as their eyes or glasses would reach 
towards the North, all was open ; no impediments in the way ; 
but they did not go on. Some inexplicable reason prevented 
those parties from pursuing where the road lay open before 
them, and has prevented their successors from finding any 
open pathway, and the great geographical enigma of our 
plob still remains unsolved, waiting for a Columbus to solve 
i 


Captain Parry in 1810 saw no visible signs of ice in the 
very highest latitude he reached ; Wrangle in 1820, far to the 
north and east of Behring’s Straits, saw no appearance of ice, 
but for some strange reasons these navigators did not prose- 
cute their explorations. Whalers and others insist on having 
seen the open Polar Sea, and the Kuro Siva and Gulf stream 
are positive proofs of its existencc. Its temperate climate 
may be attributed to the longitudinal clectro-magnetic 
currents, converging into a common focus at or near the 
pole and their entering the shell. Theso converging activi- 
ties, passing through water or the more solid earth to the 
interior surface, must necessarily produce considerable heat, 
doubtless sufficient to prevent the freezing of the waters of 
the entire polar circle. 

The defenders of the igneous theory of the interior of the 
earth describe the samo as an immense bombshell, filled 
brimful with intensely molten lava, surrounded by a crust 
from twenty-five to sixty miles in thickness. In support of 
their views, they tell us of the increasing temperature as we go 
downwards into the earth, the igneous formation of granite, 
the supposed action of hot water upon the lower sedimentary 
rocks, the large extent of territory affected by earthquakes, 
the vast amount of lava thrown from volcanoes and the con~, 
tinuous activity of the same. 


The prominent argument for the existence of this scientific 
hell has been the increase of temperature as we penetrate 
the earth, generally about one degree in fifty or sixty feet ; 
but it has been found that in deep soundings of the ocean 
the water was colder as they approached the sea bottom. 
The ocean has given us access to a point 37,000 fect nearer 
this terrible imaginary furnace, but that tremendous depth 
failed to present any indications of increasing temperature. 
Lately an artesian well was suuk in the city of St. Louis, 
Missouri, to the depth of 3,8435 fect, and by so doing the 
question of increasing temperature has been settled for ever. 
It not only did not support the theory of internal heat, 
but proved exactly the opposite and established the theory 
of internal cold. Instead of placing below onr feet the most 
active and dangcrous materials, that would be constantly 
making disturbance, the controlling intelligence has placed. 
there the niost inactive, that would lie still. It was found 
that at the boring of that well.the heat increased until they 
had measured 3,209 feet, where the temperature was 107 
degrees F. It then began to sink, and at 3,817 feet it 
showed a temperature of 106 degrecs—and at 3,827 the 
thermometer fell to 105 degrees, At this rate wo would 
arrive at a depth of about nine miles a temperature some- 
what. below zero, and doubtless still farther below we 
should find the foundations of this globe in that frozen 
negative condition that wil] induce them fo lie still until 
all the great deatined changes can take place upon and 
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near the surface, that have boen provided for in the vast 
programme of the world’s past and future history. 

_ If we construct a sphere of eighty inches in diameter 
instead of 8,000 miles with a shell of four-tenths of an inch 
in thickriess,.we would have the relative proportions of the 
earth’s interior and its crast as given by our fire-philosophers. : 
We may now place within the interior liquid fire at 7,000 
degreos—which, says Prof, Hitchcock, is sufficient to melt 
all the materials of the rocks ; and no intelligent person could 
be found, who would not arrive at the conclusion that the shell 
itself would soon become a liquid mass as its entire contents’ 
are only one thirty-fifth part of the fire within. : 

It is difficult to- conceive of an idea more repugnant to our 
natures, or one more horrible to contemplate, than that the 
vast interior of our globe, which might easily have been 
fitted up so grandly and beautifully, and subserve tho 
glorious purpose of producing and sustaining human intelli- 
gence, should have been so miserably ruined by being filled. 
brimming fall of incandescent lava. 


` We pass for the present to a consideration of the supposed 

igneons formation of the granite rocks, and come to that 
period where itis said that in consequence of great internal 
heat the carth’s surface producesa wonderful prolific growth 
of vegetation of gigantic proportions, such as enormous 
tree feins, calamites, sigillaria and numerous varieties that 
have left their fossil remains on top of the Devonian and 
immediately below the coal formation. It appears that this 
immense flora was found upon the top of a very extensive 
formation, which is still above another of fossiliferous rocks 
that liad been the residence of organic living beings for 
untold ages before this growth existed. Now the difficulty 
seoms to be, not to produce the extensive growth of vege- 
tation, bt to obtain the amount of heat from the internal 
source that would transform these forests into bituminous 
and authracite coal and still permit the éxistence of vegetable: 
and animal lifo to continue. A heat, sufficient to produce 
even charcoal, would not be considered conducive to healthy 
growth of such life, aud.it is evident that many ages pre- 
vious to the coal period these forms of life existed and 
flourished as all the paleozoic rocks testify. After the crust’ 
has so cooled down as to produce vegetable and animal life, 
it would be impossible many ages afterwards to get up a 
heat that would make the world a universal coalpit. Tho 
causes of the great coal fields that now supply our manu- 
factories, steam engines and dwellings with fuel, must be 
looked for in: some other direction, which the author 
explains, but which space does not permit us to examine. 


Volcanoes are supposed to be vent holes or chimneys that 
reach from the surface to the great fire within, contrived for 
the purpose of safety valves that may permit any surplus 

ascs or dangerous elements to escape. No one will 
dong that a globe of molten lava, that has an area of nearly 
200,000,000 square miles, and a heat of over 7,000°—F, and 
only enclosed by a frail crust of about forty miles in depth, 
would require at least all the open chimneys that are known 
to exist in the shape of active volcanoes upon the globe. 
But these active volcanoes are neither numerous nor re- 
guarly distributed, and the disturbed and explosive 
elements might some day be found unwilling to go very far 
out of the way to accommodate any portion of the outside 
world. A certain able but eccentric geologist tells us that a 
large portion of the active volcanoes havo been extinguished 
by the sea running into the crater and extinguishing the 
fire, and, to show that he is serious, he intimates that there 
are mén in New England who, for a suitable compensation, 
would undertake fo construct a subterranean tunnel from 
the Mediterranean to Mount Vesuvius, to letin a stream 
of watcr of sufficient magnitude to quench that infernal 
monster. He thus resembles the incompetent engineer, 
sitting on tho safety valve of his engine, to increase the 
pressure of steam, and if the igneous theory is correct, we’ 
may expect to see our globe torn to pieces at any time by 
somo blundering. scientist. i 


_But fortunately we are not in such a precarious situation.. 
There are other and better reasons to explain the causes of, 
the existence of volcanocs and earthquakes. Wo are told 
that volcinoes belch forth volumes. of dense smoke with 
hirid flames and ashes in enormous quantities, cinders, scovia, 
and mud, steam, sand, lapilly, rocks of various dimensions, 
ahd lava: and it.is somewhat remarkable that the lava is not 
very thoroughly melted. These.materials must. haye- come 
from reservoirs where they severally had an existence ; they. 


could‘not have been brought from ahy place where they did not’ 
exist, and we often see that when such reservoirs have become 
exhausted, the mountain is swallowed up in the vacancy thus 
produced. Moreover many of the substances thrown out 
are combustibles. Why have they not been consumed at a 
heat that may be 10,000°P Smoke and cinders are the 
result of the combustion of organic substances, and certainly 
no organic substance can have existed at a temperature that 
will melt granite rock. These substances must have been 
the results of evolution after granite was formed. Neither 
could there be any water or mud. The force which throws 
out rocks at the distance of 6,000 feet above the summit of 
Cotapaxi, which is nearly 18,000 feet high, must necessarily 
be backed by something more permanent than 4 liquid globe 
of molten granite, as the explosive force in a volcano must 
act in the same manner as it does in a gun; it must havea 
solid resisting basis to receive the recoil. It is therefore 
clear that the origin of volcanoes must be looked for amongst 
the great fires that are kindled in cavities in the interior of 
earth’s crust, and such cavities have been discovered. But 
these cavities have a solid bottom, and far below them is the 
region of undisturbed repose. The causes of volcanoes can 
be found in the oil-bearing rocks, ‘which, according to Prof. 
Denton, are of great thickness and vast extent, and some of 
the petroleum shales are so rich, that sixty gallons of oil 
may be distilled from a single ton. 

_As the igneous theory does not explain the existence of 
volcanoes, so-does it not account for the phenomena of earth- 
quakes. If earthquakes are caused by the quaking of an 
interior globe of molten lava, why do they not extend 
simultaneously all over the earth’s surface ? How can they 
be limited in extent ? Space forbids us to go into: a detailed 
account of the supposed causes of earthquakes, given by 
various authors, and which, on account of their absurdity, are 
more amusing than instructive. Some say that vast cavities 
exist between the rolling fiery mass and the superincumbent. | 
crust, and, from-some impending cause, large rocks weighing 
millions of tons, become detached and fall into the boiling. 
flood below, where -they sink to the centre because the 
specific gravity of solid granite rock is greater than that of 
a homogeneous molten mass of the same material. But if 
so, how could the solid granite crust ever have been formed, 
and would not in such a case the interior of the globe be 
solid, and the outside liquid fire? But without entering into 
the details of such absurdities, we find in the exterior shell 
sufficient inherent powers to explain all the superficial 
tremblings and vibrations that ever occurred, and when the 
electro-magnetic currents of our carth are better studicd the 
causes of earthquakes will also be understood, just as the 
causes of thunder and lightning in the atmosphere are no 
longer unknown. 


The author then proceeds to speak about the positive and 
negative, male and female, material and spiritual elements 
and forees. He shows that they pervade the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms of our world. He says that 
there exists another force, more powerful than electricity, 
which he calls Aura, and which we suppose to be identical 
with the Akasa of the Occultists. If it were not for a 
continuation of these forces, the revolutions of our world 
would cease and motion be changed into inactivity.. We 
must keep in view that these counter elements diffuse them- 
selves throughout all things, and have done so from all 
eternity. The forces which pre-existed and gave form to 
the acerctions of materialized particles, being invisible to us, 
may be properly termed the spiritual essences (elementals) 
that exist in all forms of matter, through which they express 
themselves to our vision, and if such forces may exist 
separate and independont of the visible material forms, 
then it follows that such forms or aggregated atoms do not 
add to: the original power of the pre-existing spiritualized 
forces. . Thus all forms or aggregations of matter must have 
had a spiritual (elemental) essence, which acted as a pre- 
ordinate cause for the production of form, and if so there 
must have been a spiritual essence or form to the globé we 
inhabit, containing all the forces that now exist in the 
structure; and the particles which compose our world 
have taken their respective places in accordance with these 
pre-existing forces, and these forces have been governed and 
directed by an intelligent power in a spiritual- condition, 
exercising Will: vies pe eG 

Magnetism and Electricity are: the two, great positive 
and negative powers in nature.. They are contained in all 
sybstanceg and are evolved from the mineral kingdom.. The 
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original granite contains all that there is in the universe. 
Henco it will be difficult to find the dividing line between 
matter and force; for both are one and the same indivisible 
element (the positive and negative poles of one eternal princi- 
ple). Aura is evidently au clement that bears a very close 
relationship to. the above named forces, and being far more 
sublimated in its character, it acta in various capacities, 
where tho magnetic and electrie fluids would be powerless. 
Tho latter act on a lower plane, but there are higher duties 
which call for more refined and .etherealized powers, and it 
bas long been understood that the human organization was 
pervaded by an element variously called nerve aura or odylic 
force, which occupies the brain and extends to the remotest 
corners of the physical body. This etherealized essence is 
the offspring of the Hlectro-maguetic fluid, and frequently 
displays its glories in the polar regions of this hemisphere 
and is known as the Aurora Borealis. . 

The anthor discusses these various forces and their corre- 
lations at length, and gradually introduces ns into the 
realm of life. He shows that wherever effects have been 
produced, there must have been causes adequate to produce 
them. He shows that the law of eternal progress pervades 
all nature, and that in the course of ages our material globe 
will becomo.more refined and be the fit abode for a superior 
race. He examines the nature of gravitation, and 

‘shows that it is only the feeble arm of those universal 
- Blectro-inagnetic forces that pervade all nature. Gravity is 
no traveller, rushing from planet to planet, to draw 
heavenly bodies from their predestined courses. It is only 
an inferior force inherent in matter and a condition of the 
same, changed, counteracted’ and superseded by superior 
forces, a8 we see every day in the growth of plants and 
animals, tho rising of vapour, ete. Each matorial aggregation 
and molecular organization has a pre-existing elemental form, 
and each elemental form has within itself the inherent 
forces to attract the grosscr materials, by which it manifests 
itself to the eyes of men. Matter attracts matter, anda 
syinpathetic cord cxists between the orbs of space; but the 
powers which’ have been ascribed wrongly to gravitation 
belong to Flectro-magnetic influences, and gravitation cannot 
exist until there isa mutual relationship established betwecn 
two material bodies, one apparently exerting power over the 
other in consequeuce of superior size and density. The 
larger body attracts the smaller one, and there can be no 
particular geometrical contre of attraction with gravitation 
any more than wilh cohesion, but that force lies in the 
general direction of the largest accumulation of particles, as 
is proven by pendulum experiinents in the vicinity of moun- 
tains, All ponderable substances will be held upon the 
surface of our globe, whether it may be a solid globe and 
have but one exterior surface, or a spherical shell with both 
convex and concave surfaces. If you are ou the inner 
surface of the spherical shell of our globe, you are so far 
as gravity is concerned, as much upon the upper side as 
you would be upon the exterior of a solid globe. There 
oan be found nothing attached to the geometrical centre 
of onr globe, that should make it a central moving point, 
from which gravity should proceed, any more than there 
is to any other point in space. Neither ean the supposed 
gravity of the Moon bo the cause of the tides, as the 
author explains. 

The anther next enquires into the nature of the sun, and 
demonstrates that the sun cannot be a fiery mass of molten 
matter. He enquires into the sources of light and proves 
that the emanation theory is wrong, and that the theory of 
undulations can only hold good within the limits of our atmos- 
phere. All these theories present innumerable difficulties, but 
when we fall back upon the development theory, we find a 
harmonions explanation. © All globes must have commenced 
their carecr in a feeble, infantile condilion, as regards light 
and heat, very gradually devcloping out of that condition 
to a more advanced state, and hence it is that all globes or 
planets in all their several situations, are recciving just the 
amount they need, and no more than will correspond with 
their several circumstances. 

The development of their inherent powers are such as to 
modify the solar influences, and these solar influences are 
simply caused by the Electro-magnetic relations existing 
between these globes and the sun. In the sun we behold 
an unfolding of those inherent powers that we possess, and 
always have possessed ina latent condition, that will 
ultimately render ns less dependent upon the great orb of 
day, because wo are developing the same powers that exist 


in the sun in all their magnificence and glory, And if it is 
conceded that’ we have unfolded in any sense of: thé‘ word 
that we have travelled a portion of the journey from the 
electric condition of the new formed moon, to the resplendent 
magnetic glory of the full grown sun, what shall hinder ug 
from accomplishing the entire distance and becoming like the 
sunentirely dependent upon our own resources for light and 
heat? There can be no doubt, but the wisdom and power, ‘that 
contrived the machinery of the solar system, can ultimately 
furnish the means for lighting and warming each planet 
independently, because we have the very same elements tha 
are contained in the sun. 
Electricity is expressive of coldness and inactivity, 
Magnetism is a synouym of life, beat, and activity. When 
the negative element becomes permeated to any extent with 
the positive, it becomes subject to change and becomes pro- 
gressive ; for the positive and negative, being male and female, 
reproduce themselves or their likeness, and whenever the 
two elements come into contact, from that moment change and 
progress commence, So if worlds in an infantile condition 
are almost purely electric and negative, then there can be 
very little magnetic or positive element within them with 
whieh the great fountain and head of these powers can affinitize, 
in order to produce those activities and frictionizing processes, 
that result in heat and light. Hence we perceive that 
Mercury being younger and less developed, is, of course, 
more electrical and lias more of cold, darkness and inactivity, 
and less positive active olements to assimilate with thosé con- 
tained in the sun; but she has some advantage in poiut of 
distance, and that fact assists in modifying her light and 
heat to suit her condition, and the quantity. and quality of 
light, as well as heat depends almost exclusively upon {tha 
conditions of the several planets. > 


The only reason why darkness arises upon that side of our 
earth which is opposite the sun, is simply because tlie positive 
activeelements of magnetism and aura, &c., are not sufficiently 
elaborated to produce the necessary activities independently 
of the energizing influences of the powers contained in thesun; 
bnt in a billion or more years, when our orbit is extended 
beyond the one in which Jupiter now travels, and the 
annual revolution of the earth shall equal twelvo of our 
years instead of one, the feeble light producing elements upon 
this globe shall be developed to that condition, in which they 
will possess the power to furnish the uecessary illnmination 
upon every side and in all latitudes. This is already the case 
with other higher developed planets. Uranus and Neptune, 
according to the conditions existing ow earth, could ex- 
perience a change of season only once in respectively 84 aud 
164 years, and these changes must therefore occur on those 
planets independent of solar influences. 


Tf all the elements of light and heat exist upon onr earth, 
and if it is shown by reasoning from analogics of nature,that 
the interior of the shell of our earth is in a more developed 
condition than the exterior, the question of lighting and 
warming the interior surface of this shell will find its 
natural solution. Furthermore, light and darkness as 
appreciable conditions upon our earth are rendered so to us 
by the peculiar character of the construction of our eyes and 
are only relative, and a future race in a higher state of 
development will be dependent on higher conditions which 
we cannot comprehend, because we have not experienced 
the same ; while they may exist all the same in that beauti- 
ful world yet unexplored by mortal man. 


Our entire physical organization is inherited from this 
earth ;.the earth is our parent, both male and female, father 
and mother, and there can exist nothing in our physical 
organisation ‘that docs not exist upon earth. We may 
therefore properly consider the earth in some sense of the 
word an animal organization of vast dimensions. She has 
functions analogous to the animal race, the same inherent 
powers of locomotion around her axis and another 
around the sun. We have a net-work of clectric wires in our 
system, constituting our nervous system; the earth has 
Electro-magnetic currents travelling in all directions. We 
have a circulation of blood, and so has the earth a circulation 
of wators by rivers and tides, and the winds are active 
agents to assist in the continual change. There are currents 
in the ocean as well as in the interior of the carth. Inthe 
animal organization there arc constant currents passing 
to and from. the interior, through apeyiures prepared for 
that purpose, and the great parent must have an analogous 
organization, and be supplied with it in the interior, 
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and tho same elements and forces which exist here, must 
exist there. We generate,the power by which we perform 
our movements within ourselves, and so does the earth; 
and she did not require the arm of an omnipotent being to 
start the machine by applying some peculiar kind of a force, 
that is not recognised within the realms of the natural 
universo, for the genius and wisdom, that could coutrive and 
keep in operation a perpetual motion for so many long 
ages by natural causes, must have been abundantly 
competent to have brought to bear forces that would have 
started the machine within the range of natural causes 
also. ; 


The interior surface of the earth, being in a more highly 
developed condition than the exterior, has become capable 
of generating its own light upon the same principle as the 
more developed plancts, and the displays of aural light that 
are so frequently beheld emanating from the arctic cir- 
cle, have thus far baffled all attempts of scientific minds 
to unfold thcir mysteries; while an aperture at tho pole 
through which this light radiates to our exterior surface 
fully explains the phenomenon, 


The author’s views about the snn spots, of the invisible 
planets existing beyond the orbit of Uranus and of the 
world’s builders have recently becn to some extent corroborat- 
ed in some of the “Fragments of Occult Truth” and other 
teachings given in the Theosophist, and they bcar internal 
evidence of having been derived from the same source. 
Whether this view is correct or not, they show certainly & 
high grade of intelligence, and their conclusions are per- 
fectly logical ; but, like other works ofa similar character 
this book has appeared, beforo the world was ripe enough to 
understand it, and itis therefore known and appreciated 
‘by only comparatively few. The author ‘is now an old man 
‘but he still confidently expects (so we arc told) to be one of 
the first ones to enter the interior of tho carth through 
what is known as Cpt. Symic’s hole, and we hope he will 
do so, if not in his present incarnation, then in the next, 
as a member of the sixth race, forerunners of which have 
already made their appearance upon this, the exterior 
‘a urface of our hollow globe. 


“ ASHTOTTARA SATOPANISHADAH.” 
THE 108 UPANISHADS. 


(In Telugu characters), 


We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
above-mentioned work from its publishers, Messrs. §. Subra- 
manya Sastry and M. Venkatappayya, and introduce the pub- 
lication in question to our readers with a few remarks. The im- 
portance of the Upanishad-portion of the Vedas, for a correc, 
understanding and appreciation of the ancient Aryan Esoteric 
doctrines, can hardly be over-estimated, 
recognised by every great Hindu writer that these Upanishads 
form the foundation of the Hindu religion in all its higher 
aspects. 
phy, such as the “ Brahma Sutras” and the “ Bhagavat Gita,” 
is constructed from the materials contained in them, and 
every prominent religious teacher has professed to draw his in- 
spiration from them. 


It has all along been 


Every authoritative work on Hindu religious philoso- 


Every exoteric form of faith and every 
sectarian dogma is likewise referred to some of these Upani- 
shads. Consequently, a thorough investigation of these writings 


is indispensably necessary for ascertaining the doctrines of that 


ancient Aryan philosophy which has given rise to so many con- 
flicting systems of religious faith in subsequent times, However, 
these Upanishads have not been published up to this time in a 
colléated form either in India or in Europe; and it has been 


hitherto found very difficult to obtain correct copies of most of ` 


- them. This difficulty is now completely removed by the publica- 
tion under notice, and the enterprising and learned publishers are 
“fully entitled to the thanks of the public. The summary of the 


_philosophy contained in the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras and | 


` ihe Bhagavat Gita, which is writton by Mr, Subramanya Sastry in 


a clear and concise manner and prefixed to the work as an 
introductory essay, will be fouud very useful. The Mahavakya- 
ratn4vali appended to the Upanishads is an excellent analysis of 
their contents and serves the purposes of an index. It is clear 
from the arrangement of the work that the publishers have 
tried their best to make it as useful and interesting as they can, 


To such of our readers as have not seen any of these Upanishads 
we may give some idea of the variety of subjects discussed in 
these writings. Such Upanishads, as Isavasya, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Chandogya, Bribadaranyaka and Sweta-Swatara, treat of 
the general subjects connected more or less with every religious 
philosophy. Mandukya (with Goudapathakarika), Atharvasira, 
Atharvasikha, Sukarabasya, ‘hrisikhi Brabmana, Mandala 
Brahmana and other Upanishads of a similar character, are con- 
‘nected with Rajayoga, Hatayoga is explained in such Ups. 
nishads as Yoga Sikha, Thajo Bindu, Natha Bindu, and Thyarg 
Bindu. The duties and practices of saniyasis and other yatis 
who have accepted the ‘ Tureeya asrama” as it is called, are laid 
down in Naratha-Parivrajaks, Paramahamsa, Nirvana and similar 
Upanishads. Mantra Sastra finds its exposition in conjunction 
with the adoration of special powers and deities in such Upani-+ 
shads in Maha Narayana, Thakshinamurty, Ramatapani, Thri- 
pura, Saraswatirahasya and other Upanishads, 


In addition to tliose above enumerated, there are others of 


a miscellaneous character, which propose to explain various sub- 


jects connected with Hindu religion and philosophy. From the 
foregoing remarks. it is evident that a study of these writings 


‘is highly essential for the progress of Theosophy and the work 


undertaken by the Theosophical Society ; and we take this 
opportunity of recommending the work under review to all our 
Theosophists and to every reader of this journal who desires to 
study the ancient Aryan religion. Considering the usefulness 
and importance of the work and the amount of labour and 
expense involved in its publication, the price of Rs, 8 per copy 
(excluding postage) fixed by the publishers is not in our Opinion 
very high. Intending purchasers may obtain copies of the book 
in question it ber from the Head-quarters of the Theosophical 
Society at Adyar, Madras, or from the publishers. 


PEARLS OF THE FAITH OR ISLAM'S ROSARY.* 


Every one, interested in Oriental literature and religions 
is familiar with Edwin Arnold’s marvellous power of placing 
himself in the position of the follower of a Faith he may be 
writing upon, in snch a manner as to present to tho general 
public its purest and highest aspects. His Light of Asia, 
written from the stand-point of an Indian Buddhist, has 
passed through several editions during a very short period, 
and earned for him the just praises and rewards of all 
true Buddhists. His “ Pearls of the Faith,” which was pub- 
lished last year, now gives in their purity the teachings of 
the Koran and will be'appreciated by every true follower of 
Islam. The author is thus promoting the cause espoused by 
the Theosophical Society, which avows a commion foundation 
for all religions, namely, the truths of the Esoteric Doctrine. 
And he, who can find out this ‘common foundation,” has 
the key to the secret treasures of Occult Philosophy. Hin- 
duism and Buddhism preach the doctrine of Karma: the 
modern Scicntist calls it the law of cause and effect: the 
Christian Bible says: “As ye sow, so shall ye reap:” 
and now the book before us expounds the saine teaching. 
It also indicates clearly an understanding of the fact which 
occultism teaches, that ‘the Akasa is Nature’s Book of Record’ 
otherwise called the ‘Book of Life.’ In order to show to 
the reader that this idea is beantifully illustrated in the 
« Pearls of the Faith,’ it may be mentioned that a wicked 
person— finding himself confronted, after death, with a hide- 
ee a 


*Being the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah (Asmå-el Hnena) 
with comments in verse from various Oriental Sources (as made by an 


` Indian -Mussulman): By Edwin Arnold, M. A., C. 8. I., author of the 


Light of Asia, &c., &c. Published by: Messrs, Triibner and: Co., Ludgate 
Hill, London, England: 1883, 
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ous form, symbolizing his evil deeds—is made to go through 
the following dialogue :— 


“ Whence and what art thou, hateful thing P” 
“ Dost thou not know—who gav’st me birth P” 


Replied the form; “thy sins on earth 
In me embodied thus behold. 

Iam thy wicked work! unfold 

Thine arms and clasp me, for we two 

Iu bell must live thy sentence through.” 


Thus, the above extract, at one and the same time clearly 
gives expression to two fundamental teachings of occultism, 
namely, the doctrine of Karma and the invisible book of 
Nature—Astral Light—recording faithfully the impressions 
and ‘following the design of the mould set into operation by 
its creator, the living entity. 


Then, the traces of a knowledge of the septenary mystery 
are visible everywhere, in the work under review. Again, 
the idea of two angels watching a soul, all the time, is very 
suggestive. Also the chapter of the destruction of Sheddud 
reminds’ the reader of the fate of the Dougpas at the end of 
every race when a terrible cataclysm, or rather a series of 
thom, changes the face of the earth and makes the latter 
fit for habitation by fresh and more advanced races. The 
fight among four ‘travellers, each of a different nationality, 
using a different word for grapes, until the sight of their 
desired object settled the dispute—and the lesson meant to 
be conveyed thereby, that Allah may be worshipped under 
different names by various people—reminds one of the teach- 
ing in Bhagavat Gita, where Krishna tells Arjuna that an 
offering made to him with a sincere heart, under whatever 
name, goes to him. The description of Allah too, through- 
out the book, now and then leads the reader to suppose that 
the author was giving the Vedantic definition of Brahma. 
Altogether the work can but confirm the belief of every 
heosophist that every religion, in its purity, rests upon the 
same foundation. And, therefore, we have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending, to all our membors and sympathisers, 
not only a perusal but a careful study of the book under 


notice.. 


GUJARAT AND THE GUJARATIS.* P 


WE are indebted to the anthor, Mr. B. M. Malabari, for a 
copy of the second Edition of “ Gujaràt and the Gujaratis.” 
The opinions of the various English and Native leading 
papers, evoked by the publication of the first edition of the 
work, bears witness to the literary abilities of the author and 
the importance of the book. It undoubtedly presents a real 
picture of the life of the Gujavatis, which may more or less 
be applied to the generality of the Hindus. At the same 
time, wo are inclined to believe that many of the social evils 
are confined, to the extent described in the work, to the 
lower classes who are, asa general rule, uneducated and 
grossly superstitious. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the napper classes too are affected to some extent by the same 
evil. For instance, the practice of “ buying” wives, i. e., the 
bridegroom paying the father-in-law some money as a price 
for the hand of the bride—as also of the bride being some- 
times a good deal older than the bridegroom—both these 
practices are, we believe, limited only to Banias and Bhat- 
tias, but they are not decidedly in vogue among the Brahmins, 
aud not in other castes, outside of Gujarat. The horrors of 
infant marriage and the miseries of child-widows are indeed 
too true and painful; but these social questions we would 
rather leave to be decided by the reformers. Legislation can 
bnt strike terror: it cannot uproot the evil. What is chiefly 
wanted is education, real and sound. The present phase 
of it may have produced a gencration of lip-philanthropists, 
but it should not be forgotten that a steady increase in the 
number of educated men will undoubtedly have the desired 
effect of producing a class of genuine philanthropists. The 
present is but a preliminary stage on the path of enlighten- 
ment and progress, and although it may exhibit undesirable 
tendencies, they should be recognised as necessary evils, and 
means adopted, as far as practicable, to miuimise the effects 
of such wrong directions, 


* By Behramji M,.Malabari, Editor of tho Indian Spectator, and 
of the Voice of India, Bombay. . : a 


_ The question of “ charity” raised by the author is a most 
important one. It would be a very good thing if the reform- 
ers should organise regular charitable institutions wherein 
all beggars should be usefully employed and provided with 
the necessaries of life. There is a good deal of charity mis- 
placed and a large portion of it is sham, being often the 
result of a desire to maintain their so-called “respectability,” 
On the other hand, many of the charitable people would no 
doubt contribute to the maintenance of an Institution if the 
work were undertaken by the right sort of people. Then 
could Government be asked to passa Vagrant’s Act, probibit- 
ing professional beggary. Such an institution would ba 
profitable in every way, and in time it must be self-support« 
ing if the beggars be made to turn out useful work, © © 


: The author’s exposure of religious shams and supersti- 
tions is very interesting. What he says about the Parsees is 
more or less applicable to the generality of mankind. The 
following extracts may be especially interesting to our read- 
ers :— 


.. Above all, they (Parsees) have to create or organise a new nation« 
al church, fonnded on tho simple tradition of good thought, good word, 
and good deed, bequeathed by Zoroaster. Let them weed their Scrip« 
tures of its verbiage, and then let them defy the threats of the levites. 
Let them see that neither greatness nor happiness is to be achieved by 
a compromiso with conseience, But for true national greatness, sinces 
rity in all we do, and some rational schome of lifo, are essential. 


- There is very little element of genuine dovotion in the formola ag 
at present gone throagh. There is no intelligent appreciation of the 
recitals. The priest says his prayers for hire. He mombles a certain 
qnantity of jargon without indicating the least appreciation. There ia 
no solemnity, no dignity, often no decency in the performance of the 
hireling priest. Ho knows it all tobe humbug, and he gets through it 
as fast as he can, to sce if he can give the benefit of his services ta 
another credulous client soon after. And the devout layman! Now 
does he offer prayers? He recites, chapter after chaptor of matter 
which he ought to read once in a way, which contains some excellent 
moral or philosophical dissertation, but which has as little of devotional 
merit as Gulliver’s Travels! He does not understand a word of what he 
recites, and therefore he does so neccessarily without any intelligent 
appreciation....... Hence it is not unfreqnent to see the orthodox Parsee 
at prayer breaking out into abuse of his neighbour, into snatches of 
conversation or observation, and many other acts besides, which have 
nothing at all to do with the solemn affair in hand...... The fact is, tha 
average orthodox Parsee has mistaken the scope and spirit of genuina 
devotion till he has drifted into a callous, selfish, presumptuous crea- 
ture, unworthy of the name of Zorastrian. And this is entirely 
owing to the mystery in which a crafty priesthood has hithorto shroud. 
ed his scriptures....... 


And. now after reading the above extract, leb every theolo- 
gian substitute his creed for that of the Parsees and see whe- 
ther the same remarks are not equally applicable to his 
“ism?” The fact is that every theology has retained the 
outer shell, the external mask, while true religion, which is 
the basis of them all, is entirely lost. The true spirit, the 
divine light—Theosophy—is gone, neglected and forgotten, 
The superstitious followers blindly follow the dogmatic inter- 
pretations of the priests who are as ignorant as themselves 
of the Wispom RELIGION. — 


The chapter on Ramayanais very interesting and instruct- 
ive. The author highly appreciates the language, the style, 
and the sublime ideas of this “immortal” epic. The 
work under review is very valuable, and we would recommend 
a perusal of it to all interested in knowing the life, manners, 
&c., of Hindus in general and Gujaratis iu particular, 


THE MARATHI THEOSOPHIST. 


WE are glad to notice that the April Number of this Magazine, 
just received, has adopted the snggestions in our issue of June. 
It would be well if the conductors would be regular and punctual 
and not make tho subscribers wait till the middle of June to re- 
ceive the April Number. 


The explanations of some of the phenomena are no doubt in- 
structive to the general reader. In a few cases, however, these 
do not appear to be quite scientific. The minor ones may be 
passed over, but attention may be directed to two points here, 


In explaining the phenomenon of Dnyaneshwara having made 
a buffalo repeat the Vedas, it is stated that the Sage, by his Will- 
power, magnetised the nerve-centres of the buffulo’s brain and thus 
cansed it to speak what he himself willed. Now, no occultist can 
create an organ; all he can do is to develop extraordinarily its 
latent cupacity, For practical purposes, animals have no fifth 
principle, (even their 4th principle is not fully developed) for the 
germ of it, only overshadows the animal, just as our sixth prin- 
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ciple at present overshadows us, and we shall have it as a germ 
within us only inthe fifth ronnd, So, the animals will have the 
germ of the fifth principle within them when they enter into the 
human kingdom, Soan Apert can make a Negro talk the great- 
est wisdom by temporarily expanding the capacities of his fifth 
priticiple, but he cannot do so with any creature so long as the 
germ ofthe fifth principle is not associated with its other princi- 
ples. Thus Dryaneshwar could not have made the buffalo repeat 
the Vedas, On the osher hand, we have no reason to doubt the 
concurront testimony of eyewitnesses, if tha possibility of the phe- 
nomenon could be entertained scientificially, Now, that phenome- 
non could be explained by. supposing thatthe sage repeated the 
Vedus himself, bnt by his will-power he created a Maya so as to 
make the spectators believe that it was the buffalo that was talk- 
ing.- For them the illusion was a reality,as the objective existencs 
isalao a reality forthem. Or, he might have caused the required 
articulate sounds to emanate from Akasa pervading the animal, 
and appear as if they lad actually issued from ils mouth, 


Another point, is in regard to Changadeva. Tha minor quès- 
“tions need not be referred to here. Tle is said to have possess 
ed what are called “powers.” Kut his practical life, his vanity, 
„bis anger, his jealousy, bis selfishness, ull point to the conclusion 
that he could not have been a sage, He may have obtained 
certain occult ‘‘ powers” of a psycho-physiological mature by 
certain practices, but he could never have been an “ Adept of 
-tbe good Law.” If his life be contrasted with that of Dnya- 
-neshwar as given out, we find the two representing the two oppo- 
site sohools of occultism. The former may be classed among black 
magicians, while the latter was areal occultist of the good 
order, Black magicians, through the evocation and adora- 
„tion of certain elementals may obtain some of the so-called 
*‘ powers,” while the white magicians, who are real occultists, 
obtain Ppevokological powers which can proceed from a true 
knowledge of spiritual things. ‘I'he first principle the latter 
, realise is that unselfishness is the inherent law of onr being aud 
therefore they are incapable of harbonring feelings of envy, 
jealousy; &c. lt would, therefore, be advisable to condemn 
such practices as those of Changadeva. We cannot too highly 
praise philanthropists and great men like Dnyaneshwara, and 
to cothpare them and put them on a par with Changadeva 
and others of his school, is to depreciate the real worth of 
the noble science of Yoga Vidya. 


THE OCCULT WORD. 


Somr of tho leading members of the Rochester Branch of 
the Theosophical Society havo startod a monthly. journal, 
called the Occult Word, with a view to promote the spread 
"of Theosophical knowledge, The first number, just to hand, 
contains the review of “ Afr. Isaacs,” an interesting novel 
noticed in one of the recent nambors of the Theosophist. It 
- also quotes a few articles from this journal and some cxtracts 
‘from our other publications. The attempt is a laudablo 
‘ one, and we wish it every success. If our other members and 
branches will do something of a like nature, they will be 
` assisting tho cause a good deal. Applications for the Occult 
Word can be made to Mrs. J. W. Cables, F. T. S., No. 
40, Ambrose Strect, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. America, 
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UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ELIPHAS LEVI. 
(Translated from the French.): 
Lecture VI. 
What we should Will; What we should Dare; and about 
what we'should keep Silent, 


We should will divinity to reign in humanity. We should 
will intelligence, love and eternal order, to. obtain supreme: 
glory in the harmony of the beings. We should will the 
existence of a republic withowt pretended republicans, of 
catholicism without pretended catholics, of a hierarchy with- 
out despots, and of a religion without idols. 

We should. will the establishment of perfect peacc, which 
belongs to. the royalty and divinity of the sages. All this 
wo should will to-exist ; first for the benefit of others, and 
next for that of ourselves ; because the right kind of egoism 
is to-obtain. good by doing good'to others. : 

Divinity is the power for good, and it is man’s vocation to 
exercise that power freely snd so to say in an autocratical 
manner, 

The “republic” or the ‘ public cause” (res publica), is tho 
absolute reign of that law which is made in the interest of 
all, it is the devotion of all for the benefit of each, and the 
devotion of each for the well-being of all. It is consequently 
the very opposite of insubordination, personal despotism, or 
insolence of the members, revolting against tho head ; it-is 
the opposite. of materialism. aud amerchy ; but singe: 1793 tip 
to the present time those men, who claimed to be republi- 
cans, were incapable, of comprehonding .the meaning of. 
“ republic” and mistook the very antithesis of a true re- 
public for the real thing. Their republic is to them the 
tyranny of popular passions and impulses, the despotism 
of envy, which overthrows by turns all dignities an 
powers, like she monster Saturn, which devours its own - 
children. 

A true republic means the conservative power of law, up- 
held by a general submission to that law ; it means the 
monarchic reign of order and peace ; the powcr of a people 
disciplined hike an army ; and the soul of such a republic is 
supreme intelligence and indiscriminating justico. Let us 
dare to pronounce that word which is so often disfigured 
by error, butalways consecrated by universal tradition : The 
soul of the republic is God. 

God !—Not that capricious and invisible autocrat, who is 
just as dark as his mysteries, and just as cruel as his vicious 
ministers ; but that God which represents the good, the true 
and the justin the highest and most perfect ideal conception. 

In the namo of that God of humanity, who is not the God 
of priests, must catholicity withoyt catholics become re- 
established. This grand religious cvent has been foreseen 
and truly predicted by Jesus Christ in his parable of tho 
banquet. Hoe says :“ A king had a banquet prepared to 
celebrate the marriage of his son.” The king is God, his son 
is man, and the banquet is the universal brotherhood of the 
peoples. “ Bat at tho bour of the feast the invited guests 
sent in their excusés, and did not come.” The invited guests 
are those that pretend to have special privileges from God, 
the legitimate representatives of the synagogue and the 
church, “ Then the king sent his servants out into 
tho streets to collect all those whom they might meet; even 
the deformed, and the invalids;” that means those whose 
beliefs were imperfect or disfigured by error. ‘ Soon the 
banquet-room was full, bat the king then noticed a man 
dressed in mourning,” (that is the expression which the 
evangelist uses) “this man bad no murriage robe.” This 
does not mean that he was not possessed of rich clothes, 
becanse the whole assembly was composed of people that bad 
been picked up at random and even of paupers and lame 
beggars. The king asked that man: “How did you come 
here ?” He evidently was not one of those the king had sent 
for ; he was surely one who tried to make himself so to say at 


` roy 


home, and perhaps he thonght that he was the master of 
the house and the king’s favorite. “ Ho did not know what 
to answer, and the king erdered him to be bound hands and 
feet, and that he should be flung out into the darkness.” 
The bound feet signify the condition of a man who is no 
more able to advance or to retreat; tied hands symbolise 
a man who is no more able to aet. , 

Such has been tho condition of tho synagogue wher 
Christianity was born; such is now the condition of clerical 
eatholiciam in the presence of the new idea. The expression 
“out into the darkness” is remarkable and terrible; it 
depicts well the state of blindness of those whe put them- 
selves outside of the nealm of humanity. The evangelist 
adds to the abovo sentenco : where thore will be wailing 
and guashing of teeth;”’—that signifies sorrow without 
remedy and impotent rage, two expressions. in which is. 
summed up the totality of the reforming potentialities of the 
wniverse. 

Tho term “ Romam antverse” has. long ago become a liep 
tho Roman world has reaehed its eud, and entholicity must 
become for ever cosmopolitan. It cannot be contradicted 
that a religion, which proposes to be universal, cannot be 
exclusively Roman, 

Still it is necessary to be on’our guard, to entirely destroy 
the brokon reed and to fully extinguish the still smoking 
wick. [nlrerited powers do not cease to act, except when 


\ogiven, ùp voluntarily. Aa long ad there existed a sovereign 


pontiff in Judma, the ruler of christian society was nothing: 
but the principal of the church... Jesus submitted unto death 
to the authority of the high priest; lovers of justico cau 
become martyrs, bnt they never becomo rebels. 


- - By the side of anuses and even amongst abuses there are 
` usages. 


We must respct uanges, and for fear of eradicating 
them prematurely, we must moderate the zeal which urges us 
to protest against abuses. The shadow of an old dying trea 
protects fora long time the young growth at its baso, and 
the dead leaves that fall from the paternal branehes serve 
ag manure to hasten the growth of the young. 

The future confluence of alt religious systems of the 
world into one universal religion of humanity has also been 
plainly predicted by Jesus Christ. Speaking of the second 
coming of the sou of man, he says positively that at that 
time the Christ will not be a man, whom we can hear preach- 
ing in the wilderness or in some public assembly, but that a 
universal intollectual light will appvar, resembling the light- 
ning, which, while it shines at tho Enst, will illuminate the 
West nleo. It will appear after great wars and terrible 
calamities have taken place.. ‘ But’’—asked his disciples— 
“in which country will this happen, and where will this 
grand religious movement begin P?” “ Where the carrion 
lies, there will the eagles assemble,” answered tho Master, 
speaking in his proverbial manner, as if he meant that 
where the truth will appear, which has so long been expect- 
ed, there will the intellects go; or perhaps we may interprot 
it to mean that when the great official church has become a 
corpse, tho great council of men of scienco and natural”. 
genius, symbolised by eagles, will take place. 


God made himself Man. He descended fram heaven, he is 
no more lost in inaccessible spaces, he is upon earth and lives 
in our midst. If we desire to love God, we must love each . 
other; if we wish to serve God we must assist the poor; if 
we want to see God, let us look ot our brothers ; becuse no 
one ever saw God in any other way. “My little children” 
—said St. John—‘ love you one another. J have nothing 
else to tell you; this is the whole religion gnd all there is of 
the law.” And indeed this is the wholo of Christianity ; and 
simple as itis, why has it not yet been understood; and 
why do people not anderstand that Josus Christ is God, and 
that we all are God in him and through him; that there are 
no more infidels and heretics in the world, but souls, which 
have been bought by the blood of the just, and which clang 
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our interest still more, because they are sick ? Why can we 
not understand that even he who has no faith must be saved 
by the faith of others ; that the merits of all are rvevertiblo 
npon all, and that the universal solidarity makes sinners the 
creditors of the saints and gives more to those who have 
little, and doubles eternally the treasures of those to whom 
mach has been given ? Holy Evangel, when will you begin 
your revelations P 

Did not Christ proclaim universal forbearance when he said, 
apeaking of the adulteress: “ Let him, who is without sin, 
throw the first stone upon her ;” and again, when he said: 
“Tf you had understood the word of the scripture, which 
says, ‘1 want charity and not sacrifice’; you would never 
have condemhed the innocents” ? Now who are tho innocents 
of whom the Saviour speaks? Are thoy not. those whom 
the law of Moses declared to be guilty ? If wo deeply medi- 
tate about this doctrine, do we uot come to the conclusion 
that the blood of the criminal, after it has been made to fow 
under the social knife, has become the blood of martyrs ? 
Rut about theso things wo must keep silent, because society 
in its present condition is not worthy to hear them. 


We havo spoken of that which wo ought to Jill ; 
now see in whut manner we must will. 


Tf the human will is well directed, it becomes identical with 
the will of God; that is, it becomes omnipotent; but we 
must believe in its power and this constitutes the faith, 
which, according to the figurative expression of Christ, uproots 
trees and removes mountains, 


let us 


Tho most interesting and astonishing words, and which at 
the same time are the most significant of all the sayings, 
which the evangelists attribute to the Saviour, are contained 
in that prayer which ho sends up tothe deity during his 
last suffering: “ Father, forgive them, for they do not know 
what they do.” Here the human God shows himself superior 
to the inhuman God of Moses. It sounds, as if he would 
say: “Oh, you unmerciful father ! can yon not see how weak 
your children aro? ‘They do not know what they are duing, 
and is it necessary that we should inform you abont their 
weaknesses; you, who created them, and who, while you 
wore creating them, did uot know what you were making ? 
Forgivo them, so that they may forgive you.” 

David, who is called the great forefather of the Messiah, 
prodicted the coming of Christiauity, when he said: 
“ Mon’s hearts will become more elevated, and. then God will 
become greater,” Accedet homo ad cor altum et exaltibus 
Déus.—in this way he prophesied the incarnation of human 
divinity into divine humanity. 


This is such an astounding prerogativo, that at first it 
seems paradoxical and absard. Man in some sort educates 
God! Does Man will God to be? God does nothing without 
means and iutormedial causes, and he acts upon man through 
man and through nature; upon nature through laws; upon 
laws through numbers; upon munbers through eternal 
mathematics, In this way the will of Man can act with 
that of God. Whoever wants effects must seek for tho 
causes ; inthe causes he mnst study the laws, and through the 
laws ho can govern the forces; and thia leads us to the 
consideration of the auxiliaries of the Will, 


To will dues not simply mean to form in our thought an 
imaginary desire; tho will must have determination and 
object and real means, To will effectively is to act, Action 
oannot immediately effect Lhe object in view as long as tho 
activity has not commeueed. To make a step in advance, 
does not mean to arrive at the cnd, but after we have made 
the desired namber of steps continually inthe same direction 
we shallinfallibly arrive. The willis the power of the soul 
and, like the powers of the body, it must be developed by prac- 
tice. Thero is a gymnastic exercise for tho will, and for that 
reason the grand initiators of antiquity put the neophytes to 
long and diflicult trials. Pythagoras prescribed five years of 
absolute silence. Crates made his disciples walk through tho 
town and carry some ridiculons burden, for instance, a leg of 
mutton or a pot-ful of lentils. The initiations of the Egyp- 
tians wore terrible; the Free-Masons, the continuators of 
the ancient mysteries, submit their adepts to puerile cerenio- 
uies, abont which they have to swear Lo conserve the most 
rigovons silence. The old hermits used to put the persever- 
ance of their disciples ou trial by giving them orders 
and directions which were apparently nonsensical, such as to 
plant cabbages with the head downwards, or to water every 


day a stick of wood stuck into the ground, and in this way 
they made saints, that means men drilled to make all sorts 
of efforts and willing to make sacrifices of every kind.* 

The superstitious contracts by his numerously repeated 
practices an indomitable stubbornness; the truly pions ac- 
quires by his daily acts of devotion a great power of perseve- 
ranee. Almost all the moral power, which tho catholic 
clergy possess, is due to the breviary, which the clericals 
have to recite every day; and even in the midst of the 
century in which we live, the political world is unconsciously 
influenced by tho scapularies, the rosaries and -tho nine 
days’ prayers of nuns and female devotees. Frequent con- 
fessions hand the souls over to the disposal of the clergy, 
and a number of insignificant religious usages form a maguetia 
chain which binds the people without hurting them, and 
extends its mysterious power much farther than is generally 
admitted. 

The books used by wizards are full of ceremonies which 
raust be made words which mast bo spoken ; days and hours 
must be observed; they require fasting and waking, 
fiuuigations, iustraments which are difficult to obtain, talig- 
mans which must be composed, cast and engraved with the 
hours of the planets. Al! this appears ridiculons aud intrin- 
sically it is ridiculous; but they possess oue veal virtue, one 
genuine power: they harden the will aud make the fluidi« 
projection of the operator contagious and often inevitable. 
The book of the sorcerer is his “ breviary,” and the sacrifices 
he makes to the * devil” fills his own soul with all the 
venomous power of the spirit of evil. 

Jesus, who often spoke in a metaphorical and veiled 
manner, advised his disciples to importune God by inces- 
sant prayors, and told thom that in this way they could 
obtain all they wanted; and he adds: “ Ask and you shall 
find; knock, and the door will bo opened for you;”’ that 
meane truc prayer isan act which strengthens and produces 
effects, 
© No effort of tho human will is ever lost, if it is patient 
and persevering. The Fakirs in India bave preserved their 
auciont symbolism. Diogenes living at the bottom of his 
barrel, shaped the public opinion of Athens, the Stylites of 
the dark ages astonished and held sway over the savages, 
and Marie Alacoque has already threo times succeeded in 
making the French revolution miscarry and fail. Do not tho 
fanatics of the terror attempt to make an apotheosis of 
Marat by uniting his heart with the heart of Jesus? Oh, 
holy heart of Jesus! Oh, holy heart of Marat! This is 
their ery, aud in this way they combino au absurd and 
bigotted formula with an oath of père Duchesne. 

The humau will is a lover who attracts and radiates. 
If wo desire to invest this lover with a great force, we 
must exerciso that will, A man, who is a perfect master of 
himself, is a master over others; he does not ueed to go ta 
others, they will come to him; everything arranges itself in 
a natural manner, according to his desires; if any attempt ia 
made to injure him, the injury rebounds upon its authors ; 
those, whom he coudemns, perish; those, whom he proteets, 
are safe; he is loved to the same extent to which he loves, 
and although he possesses nothing, all the possessions of the 
others are at his disposal, lle is what he dares lo be, he is 
worth as much as he estimates himself, he is a ponti aud 
king, and no one is above him. 


It is true that such a high moral dignity excites the envy 
and hate of beings raled over by such a magnetism of evil, 
that it has become customary to call it the ‘devil;” and 
that for the purpose of escaping persecution the sage must 
kuow how to keep silont in regard to that which he dares, 
and he should always apparently remain inside the lines 
drawn by common life aud withm the current of common 
ideas; he must shun all public show and demonstration and 
avoid with great care to appear and to make people talk 
about him. Let others scek him and desire him instead of 
putting himself in an attivudo before the publie. Noli ire, 
fue venire, suid the philosopher Rabelais. 

Saint Paul said: he sage judges all and is judged by 
none. Everything is permitted to mo, but not everything is 
expedient. Iam free from all restrictions, aud L allow na 
one do snbdue me” It means to dure a great deal, 
tospeak in this manner unde: the reign of Nero, and 
it is not surprising that St. Panl was contradicted by 
many even amougst those that called themselves his true 
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followers; and he finally had his head cut off; but we are 
not permitted to judge that impulsive apostle according to 
the Jaws of human wisdom. Changed suddenly from a 
violent persecutor of Christianity by a vision which throws 
him down; clevated at once, without knowing himself how 
it happened, into the third heaven, (he counted them) ; des- 
troyer of tho booksat Ephesus, inquisitor at Corinth ;-—St. 
Paul may be more or less of a sage, but he certainly is not a 
man guided by reason. He himself glorifies the folly which 
ho talls the folly of the cross, and pleases himself by always 
putting God into opposition to the sages of this world. 
St. Paal was arevealer, but not a guardian of the secrets of 
tho nniversal sanctuary; neither can ‘le, who substitutes a 
religious passion for religion, be called rensonable. Religions 
passion isa fanaticism which will excite the masses muc™ 
easier than reason, The only apostle of Jesus, who was truly 
initiated, was St. John; but he presented us with a veiled 
language. He understood the law of silence, and his crypto- 
logy has ever romained unintelligible to the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 


We must dare to risk for tho true and the good all 
that is good and all that is‘ trae; but we mnst act with 
prudence and never offend to their faces either the 
authorities or established prejudices. ‘I did not come to 
destroy the law of Moses,” said Christ, “I came to fulfil it. 
Soonor let heaven and carth perish, than .a single 
point of tho law.” And yet, who, even amongst the 
Jews themsolves, obeys at present the wholelaw of Moses ? 
The Jows, in spite of their resistance, and without knowing 
it, becamo influenced by tho reforms bronght forward by 
Christianity, and the Catholic clericals, who are still Jows 
without wishing or knowing it, must undergo that reform 
in their turn. For that reason we can exclaim, according 
to the cxample of Christ, and with a sincerity liko his own : 
“ Let heaven and earth perish, sooner than the single article 
of tho Catholic faith”? You will say: This is Jesuitism ? 
Well; bat as wonow deal with the official society of Jesus, 
what elso do you want it to bo ? Very bold indeed would be 
ho, who would dare to say that the Bible, that venerable 
monumont of anciont religion, is not a book full of the most 
sublime secrets and very high teachings ; but very timid beforo 
his conscience and before his reason would he appear, who 
would not also daro to think that this samo book favours at 
the same time tho most monstrons and gross pretensions. 
What sort of a God is he who condemns to death all genc- 
rations of man on acconnt of an apple that has been stolen 
ont of his garden, and who afterwards blesses the impos- 
tures of Jacob and the undeniable thieving of the Hebrews, 
when they carried away tho vessels of the Egyptians; a God 
who punishes David for having taken a census of his pcople, 
and who doos not even reprimand him for having caused the 
murder of the Ammanites, his allies, by sawing them to 
pieces alive, and erushing them under chariot wheels, on 


ascount of an iusnlt offered to his ambassadors? The 
spirit of tho Hebrews is ferocious, and if their 
books contain profonnd allegories aud proverbs full of 


wisdom, their barbarons and unjust moral is almost always 
conspicuously exposed. Behold Loth getting beastly drank 
ni. the time of a public disaster, and giving himself up to 
impurities with his two danghters; Ruth creeping into the 
bed of Boas, to make a rich marriage; Judith seducing 
Holofernes for tho purpose of assassinating him; David, a 
twofold traitor, entering tho service of King Achis, an enemy 
of the Hebrews , next exterminating and pillaging -the allies 
of that very king who overwhelms him with acts of kind- 
ness; Solomon, causing the murder of his relative Adonius, 
whoso place he has obtained by usurpation; and all this 
without a single word of blame from the holy writer, be- 
causo all that was approved by the priests, 

Let us som up in short. In the interest of ‘trnth, jus- 
tico and charity, we mnst will that which is our pury, 
dare to accomplish what is in our rower, and keep silent 
about our ACTIONS, 

——e—— 
“HOPE AS A REMEDY AGAINST DISEASE.” 
, Dr. Mortimen Graviuis writes to the James's Gazetle:—Thero 
3s In minety-nine cases out of a hundred a possibility of finding 
& modus vivendi with disease, even though it be organic and “ in- 
curable.” Ofcourse there sre some maladies which mnst and 
will kill; but even these are longer abont it when the organism 
js, agit were, suffused with the glow of cheerfulness and dingling 
with the energy of hope, The very first condition of life is hope: 


O 
‘ 


“ While there is life there is hope,” and when hope dies, life is 
no longer “ worth living.” Nature is not an artisan but an artist ; 
and, with the aid of the“ ghost” (or apirit), she has contrived to 
put a good deal of “ artistic finish?” into her chief workman. 
bis spirit is the life of the creation ; and, itis a life with more than 
one source, if I may so say. Some men live by virtue of mus- 
cular vigour; others by sheer power of feeding—a vegetative 
existence. Many live by mental and nervous energy. ‘he 
multitude of this last class of livers is very great: their bodies 
are woudrously weak and crippled, but their “ go” and “spirit? 
are remarkable, and they live when those around them think 
they onght to dic. Now, my first reason for belioving that many 
persons who have incurable diseases may live on almost indefi- 
nitely, if they please, is: that when a man, who has hitherto 
lived by the aid, chiefly, of come partof his organism which is 
placed hors de combat by recent disease, begins to feel that his 
old lite-prop has been knocked away from under him, he may, 
by on effort, of the will, lean on some other. Say, for example, 
a man is told that he has “ heart disease.’ Well, that is n grent 
pity, to be sure; but Nature has given bim other vital organs 
besides a heart. Let him leave the crippled circulatory system 
nlone, aud, instead of fretting himself into the grave, because 
“his heart is affected”, set to work to make his lungs do such 
excellent work in the oxygenation of his blood that the defective 
flow of his blood through the organism may be of less im- 
portance than heretofore. This is not a vague suggestion, I 
am prepared to contend that what I bave urged, cau be done, 
and is being daily done, specific and common-sense meagures of 
self-control] within the power of any ordinary eufferer. I am not 
speaking of “living by rule,” or eking out the miserable exist- 
ence ofa valetudinarian. Life is not worth living if a man cannot 
enjoy its rational pleasures ; and I, for one, would never speak 
of hope to a patient who must perforce abstain from every com- 
fort. Each casc must be dealt with individually, but the task of 
finding a modus vivendi with ‘incurable disease” is not difficult ; 
and if one be found, the very fact of relieving the diseased organ 
from tbe task of playing first rule in the drama of life will, in 
a majority of instances, help to check the malady by which 
it is affected. Another scientific reason for believing that 
hope will help to cure disease, or to prolong life under its 
deprossing influence, is tobe found inthe fact thet all vital 
energy has for its primary source and centre the nervous sys- 
tem. Tho brainis the central and principal organ of the nervous 
system. Hopo is a brain function. Wben a man hopes, his 
brain is stimulated, his nervous system is healthily excited, 
his vital energy is increased. Is it not obvious that if the 
vital energy be increased diseaso may be conquered, or at 
least outlived and down-lived P Forgive me for being go prolix 
in trying to be plain, i 
eee 
AGNOSTICISM. 

AGNosTICIsM ig of the essenco of scionco, whether ancient or 
modern. It simply means thata man shall not say he knows 
or believes that which he has no scientific ground for professing 
to know or believe. Consequently Agnosticism puts aside not 
only the greater part of popular theology, but also the greater 
part of popular anti-theology. On the whole the “hosh” of 
heterodoxy is more offensive to me than that of orthodoxy, be- 
causo heterodoxy professes to be guided by reason and science 
and orthodoxy does not.—Prorrssor HuxLey. 

——— m 
A LECTURE ON “THEOSOPHY: ITS CLAIMS ON OUR 
ATTENTION” AT RANCHI. 
By Banu Parsutry Cuurn Ror, B. A, 
[From our Own Correspondent.) 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of June, at Ranchi, Babu P, O. Roy ad- 
dressed a mixed audience of earnest inquirere, scoffers and curi- 
osity-mongers, on the claims of Theosophy. ‘here was a fair 
attendance of Native gentlemen, but the Europeans—let our 
countrymen take note of the fact,—though especially invited, 
were conspicnous by theirabsence. Babu Rakhal Dass Haldar 
took the chair. As the snbject was new to many, the Jecturer 
Lad to tread on old grounds; much of what he said, however, 
was thoroughly original, and displayed a considerable amount of 
study and research. Ican only give herea mengre outline of 
tho speech, I may state in passing that Mr. Roy bas it in con- 
OP anpi to bring out the whole thing in the shape of a bro- 
chUure. 

After referring to his ill-health and debility, and to the dif- 
culty of the subject, he warned his hearers that he was no cn- 
thusiast in the Theosophical cause ; on the contrary, it was some 
time before he had accepted in part (a student of Western science 
as he was) the teachings of Madame Blavatsky, with whom he 
disputed every inch of his original position. Referring to tha 
question— What is Theosophy P—-he said that no dictionary could 
furnish the answer, which was to be fonnd only in the pages of 
the Theosophical Journal and in the printed rules of the Society, 
from which he read ont the three great objects of Theosophy. 
He insisted upon the faot that Theosophy was nota particular 
creed of religion, and that it was opposed to no religion, Amongst 
the members of the Society were to be found representa- 
tives of all the principal religions of the world. Referring ta 
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the first object of the Society, he said that the idea of universal 
brotherhood had been heard of over since the beginning of the 
historical age. ‘I'he aiin of the Theosopbists was much the samo 
as that of the Freemasons. Not many persons, however, could 
bo Freemasons; they were thus an aristocratic fraternity. He 
condemned the dinners of the Freemasons and their drinking. 
They had not many branches in all parts of India; and they cer- 
tainly did less good than they took credit for. Such objections 
could not be raised against tho working of the Theosophical 
Society, which was really a philanthropic assuciation. Speaking 
of the second object, ho said that it would not have been neces- 
srry to insist upon its importance, had it not been that men of other 
religions had come trom distant places and prejudiced the rising 
generation of Hindus against the ancient religion and literature 
of India. Practically speaking, however, he thought that the 
atudy of Sanskrit was of no great value, He warned his hearers 
at the same time that there were some men who cared little for 
worldly advancement, men who knew to appreciate the sublime 
and the beantiful: to such men, and to men like William Ewart 
Gladstone, who, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, found timo 
in the midst of his arduous duties for the study of Homer, the 
study of ancient lore was to be recommended. ‘I'he ‘l'heosopbi- 
cal Society was in that respect trying to accomplish the samo 
thing as the Asiatic Society. ‘I'he latter Society, however, like 
Freemasonry, was nota “ People’s” Association in the samo 
senso as tho ‘I'heosophical Society was. He then spoke of the 
usoful work done by the journal of tho Theosophical Society. 
ho lecturer spoke of the third object as tho grandest. ‘I'heoso- 
phy professed to prove the problem of the existence of the soul 
apart from the body, and of its survival after death. The soln» 
tion of the probloin by the different religious creeds was found- 
edon Revelation and Faith—followers of revealed religions 
appealed to books (e. g.,the Biblo and the Koran), while Thoista 
appealed to inborn Faith. ‘I'he lecturer then read extracts 
from Babu P. C. Mozumdar’s Faithand Progress of the Brahmo 
Somaj, showing that tho Brahmos believed implicitly in the 
immortality of the soul. He then cited the opinion of J. S. Mill 
who held that that belief was not grounded on any scientific 
arguments. Ifo referred at some length to the decline of faith, 
and read an extract from Froude’s Short Studies on great Subjects 
running as follows:— Faith is the cry of all Theologians; 
believe with us, and you will be saved; refuse to believe, and 
you are lost. Yet they know nothing cf what belief means. 
hey dogmatizo, but they fail to persuade,” &c. He then read 
the following extract from Carlyle’s essayon the Signs of the 
Times :— 

“I'he truth is, mon have lost their belief in the invisible, and 
believe and hope and work only in the visible; or, to speak ib in 
other words: This is not a religious age” * * * The lecturer next 
cited Carlyle’s views in reference to the decline in morality 
which followed upon the decline of faith, IIa then examined tho 
attempts made by philosophers, ancient and modern, to solve the 
problem of the immortality of the soul, He read an extract from 
Addison’s Cato, giving the opinion of Socrates, which begins 
thus :— 

“ It must be so— 
Plato, thon freasonest well. 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality P” 

He then gave tha opinion of Carlyle, and read out the dying 
words of Harriet Martineau as expressive of the positivist view 
of the question. “ E yannot think of any future as at all proba- 
ble, except the ‘ annihilation’ from which some people recoil with 
so inuch horror,” &c. The lecturer then presented the views of 
Tyndall and Huxley, as the chief reprensentatives of modern 
science, who are both agreed that “ nothing can be proved or 
disproved respecting either the distinct existence, the substance 
-or the durability of the soul,”* He then referred to the Theoso- 
phical solution of the problem, and read a paragraph from page 
21 of the Hints on Esoteric Theosophy No. 2. He came next to 
consider the question as to who the Adepts wero, and what the 
knowledge was that they had determined to share with mankind. 
Jn this connection he read extracts from Mr, Sinnett’s Occult 
World, pp. 24—26. Referring to the control which tho Adepta 
possess over the forces of Nature, he read an extract from page 
15 of the same work. Ifo then read an extract from page 19 of 
Mr. Sinnete’s celebrated work, stating the definition of “ soul” 
according to Occult Philosophy. Thus, he showed, whilo scien- 
tists and metaphysiciang had given up the task in despair, 
Theosophy and Theosophy alone professed to prove experimen- 
tally the separate identities of the “soul and body.” All reli- 
gion was based upon the existence of the soul beyond the grave, 
and Theosophy, by furnishing direct proof of that, was ronder- 
ing incalculable service to religion, and was not, as many 
people erroneously held, antagonistic to it. lt was absurd to 
speak of the Theosophists as Atheists. They belonged to no 
particular creed. That was a suflicient refutation of the charge. 
It was true that some of the I'heosophists were Buddhists. But 
Buddhists were not Atheists, ‘hey did not deny the Eternal, 
Infinite, Unknowable Reality. All that could be said was that 
they did not attempt to defino the undefinable. ‘hat did not 
amount to atheism. 


Coe 


z Huxley's Life of Hume; 


What man required was a knowledge regarding himself— 
the soul and the Jaws of its development, ‘That knowledge 
was supplied by Theosophy, and consisted in the great law 
of karma (self-development or evolution) whereby the future of 
a man was shaped by— 


* * * « All that total of a soul 

Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The ‘Self’ it wove—with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts— 

The outcome of him on the Universe.” 


The Light of Asta, 


Tho learned lecturer then proceeded to give some account 
of the Founders of the Society, of whose high churacter and 
aims the educated Natives: of India now know well enough, 
The lecturer referred to the attitude of indifference or oppo- 
sition in outsiders as natural, Such an attitude was also his 
when he first joined the Society. But along with such an atti- 
tude there should be—Jirst,a desire to seek after truth, and 
Secondly, a readiness to accept truth when found. He pointed 
out the following advantages of joining the Theosophical 
Society :— 

I,—‘The advantages which generally proceed from joining a 
Philanthrophic and Scientific Association. 

IT.—As regards tho Hindus, the special advantages proceeding 
from an awakening of interest in the literature, science, and 
philosophy of their forefathere. 

JII.—The advantages of belonging to a Society which is 
under the guidance of a Brotherhood of Adepts possessing 
immensely greater knowledge and powers than ordinary men. 

Tho lecturer coneluded with reading the last two pages of 
Mr. Sinnett’s Occult World. 

Babu Khettra Chunder Ghose, M. A. B. L., rose to state his 
objections against thethird object of the Society, He had no 
faith in the existence of the Mahatmas, especially of Mahatma 
K. H. He knew that Yogis cxisted, but was sure they never had, 
aud never will have anything to do with men. He could not 
question the veracity of Messrs. Sinnett and Hume, yet he 
could not help thinking that the phenomena, which they vouched 
for, must have been impostures. If the Mahatmas existed, what 
good had they been doing to the world?* If they had been 
doing no good, we should have nothing to do with them. In 
expressing his doubts about the phenomenal powers of the 
Adepts, he specially referred to their unwillingness to produce 
n copy of the Times, as related in the Occult World. Babu 
Mohendra Nath Mukerji, Deputy Magistrate, while expressing 
his entire sympathy with the objects of the Society, stated his 
unwillingness to join it before ascertaining how much of truth 
lay in the third object of tho Society, viz, that relating to 
psychical powers. Babu Parbutty Churn Roy then briefly an- 
swered the objections thus raised.—Indian Mirror. 

—-——— 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH ON ATHEISM. 


In the necessary ascending progress of the understanding to 
divest the infinite perfect being of all resemblance to imperfec- 
tion, he at length approaches every faint and imperfect person- 
ality. I acknowledge, indeed, that the heart bas an equally 
inevitable descending progress, in which the divinity is more and 
moro individualised, brought nearer, and made liko to ourselves, 
that he may be more the object of affection. But, to confine 
myself to speculation, a person, commonly called an Atheist, 
might certainly feel the most ardent moral enthusiasm, or the 
warmest love of perfect virtue, Ie consequently has tho fecling 
of which devotion is a modification or another name. ‘This per- 
fect virtue he must often personify. How small is tho differ- 
ence, in pure speculation, between the evanescent individuality 
to which the reasonings of the philosophical heist reduce or 
exalt the divinity, and the temporary mental reality into which 
tho imagination of him who is called an Atheist brightens his 
personification of virtue ! Morality is usually said to depend 
upon religion; but this is said in that low sense in which out- 
ward conduct is considered morality. In that higher sense in 
which morality denotes sentiment it is more exactly true to say 
that religion depends on morality and springs from it. Virtue 
is not the conformity of outward action toa rule, nor is religion 
the fear of pnnishment or the hope of reward. Virtue is the 
state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm, and temperate mind. 
And let me apply the same mode of examination tothe other 
elements of religion, the doetrinc of a future state. ‘The founda- 
tion of that doctrine is the desire that beings, capable of an indc- 
finite progress in virtue and happiness, may accomplish the des- 
tiny which scems open to them, und the belicf that the interrup- 
tion of that noble progross by death is only apparent, The fear 
of hell, or the desire of reward for ourselves, may, like the fear 
of the gallows, prevent crimes; but, at most, it can only lead 
to virtue; it never can produce it. I leave below me thosa 
coarse, rude notions of religion, which degrade it into a supple- 
ment to police and criminal law. All such representations are 
more practically Atheistical, more derogatory from the grandeur 


* For want of space, wo cannot reproduco here, from tho Indian 
Mirror of 19th June, a letter from “ AN Humpre BrauMin,” bearing 
npon theso questions, 
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of religious sentiment, than any speculative system called Athe- 
ism, Whenthe mind is purified from these gross notions, it is 
evident that the belief of a future state no longer rests on the 
werely selfish idea of preserving our own individuality, 
When we make a further progress, is becomes indifferent 
whether the same individuals, who now inhabit the universe, 
or others who do not yet exist, are to teach that superior 
degres of virtue and happiness of which human nature secms to 
be capable. The object of desire is the quantity of virtue and 
happiness—not the identical beings who are to act and enjoy, 
Now, the philosopher, who, for his doubts, is called an Atheist, 
may desire and believe the future progress of intelligent beings, 
though he may doubt whether the progross being made by the 
same individuals bo either proved or very important. Hig feel- 
ings will scarcely differ at all, and his opinions very little, from 
him who is called a Theist. 


——oe— 
THE DESCENT OF ISHTAR. 


N. B.~—Ishtar is “ Astarte,” the Babylonian Goddess of 
the Moon, and her “descent into Hell or Darkness” is one 
of the earliest forms we have of that Myth. The other alla- 
sions will doubtless be plain to ‘Theosophists. 


Tam falling --falling—falling ! 

Falling through the blank of the void. 
. Falling through the damp belts of tho vapors— 

Through the ranks of the children of the cther— 
Through the heavy-amclling mists of the earth— 

Through the dark walls of the clouds— 

Down into tho abyss of the blackuess— 

Where life and light is not. 

So falleth Ishtar ! 

Why falleth Ishtar ? 

I fall because the circle is finished— 

Because the days of darkness are come. 

Because the obscurity of the night requireth me no longer, 
And the wail of my lover cometh to me over the waters 

of the past ! 


Therefore 1 go into the depths of oblivion to raise the light 


that is gone ! 
Therefore falleth Ishtar ! 
The garments have been taken from me ! 
The jewels have fallen from my forchead ! 
Naked and bare I go to the depths of oblivion, 
Vor the wail of my lover comcth to me over the waters of 
the past ! 
And darkness reigneth over the fall of Tshtar. 
Dost thou think, lord of death, to retain me 
In the gloom of the everlasting P 
T'o hido tho light when the circle revolveth, 
And Ishtar is requited from her prison P 
Love and light shall melt up thy bronze gates, 
Aud their heat shall disperse thy gloom-vapors ! 
No more hearing the wail of her loyer-- 
With the glory of youth on her brow— 
And the jewels returning unto her— 
The destined destroyer of darkness— 
The unconquered victim of death ; 
The death that dissolved at her contact-— 
And tho world’s all a joy at her coming -~- 
So risetb Ishtar. 
M. B. 
——o—— 
THE TRUE WEALTH OF INDIA. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Indian Mirror writes to that 


paper i-— 

Your editorial on the above subject in your issue of the 7th 
instant, will, L feel sure, appeal to the heart of every true Indian 
patriot. The chief point is that there is wealth in India, but we,’ 
tho degenerate sons of the once mighty Aryans, do not kuow 
how to utilizo it—nay, some of us believo no such treasures 
exist. Mortunately for us, the signs are changing; and if foreign 
influcuce from one quarter hns led to our degeneration, foreign 
influence from another quarter has opened the eyes of some of 
us to our truo position, Having awakened to a sense of our 
roal worth, al] of us must now unite together for a co-operation 
jn the effort to regain onr past glories. You havo pointed out 
in yourable article the different departments of nature in which 
tho Rishis carried their knowledge to the highest extent, and 
what 1 would suggest is that the different Branches of the 
Association now working in our midst, should take up these 
different subjects for investigation, if the members be real patriots 
and philauthropists, as they profess to be. Many of them 
gecem to be yet passing through the first phase of gaping with 
open mouths at the marvels, brought to their notice. Somehave 
no doubt begun practical work by opening Sanskrit Schools. But 
what we would all wish is that they shonld have all one end in 
view, namely, the attainment of truth, which can be best done 
by a resuscitation of onr Aryan treasures, and work up to that 
end in the bost way possible, irrespective of personal considera- 
tions or phenomenal appearances, 
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Evidently “ An Aryan” refers to the Theosophical Society 
and to the practical work done by it through the unselfish 
labours of Mme. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott. The Indian 
Branches especially would do well to take up the suggestion 
and act upon it. The time for speechifying and ovations is 
nearly gone and what is now required is real work. The 
two so-called“ forcigners”’ have done their share of the 
work of turning the attention of the sleeping and apathetic 
public to the “true Wealth of India.” It is now the duty 
of the real philanthropists to scarch throngh the mines of 
such an invaluable treasure for the intellectual and spiritual 
benefit of humanity. “ Knock and the door shall be opened.” 
“Seek and ye shall find.” Jf cach person were to realee 
the significance of these two mottos and do his part of the 
work, not waiting for the others, the practical good done 
would be immense. 


D. 
—— 4 
HER HUSBAND'S DOUBLE. 
A Wire's STRANGE EXPERIENCE—A REMARKABLE Drvorcs Suir, 
(From tho Philadelphia Mirror.) 


MARGARET reps, à pretty littl brunette nnd a native of 
Pittsburg, became Mra. Anson F. Clements on the 8th of laat July. 
Her husband is 9 carriage upholsterer, and has always been an 
industrious, sober man, He was offered a better position in 
Philadelphia, and came here alter a three days’ honey-moon, 
leaving his bride with her mother. On the 15th of October, being 
assnred that his position would be permanent, he telegraphed to 
his wife, and twenty-four hours later she was installed in a cozy 
little four-room house in the northwest section of the city. She 
had not been in her new home a week before she had written 
twice to her mother that she was too utterly miserable to live; 
that her husband, while one of the kindest of men living, was 
possessed of a strango affliction that made her life a burden, and 
certainly precluded the porsibilitby of her Hving with him. The 
story she related to a Mirror representative was a terrible one, 
and was amply corroborated by her tears, and her pitiful expres- 
sions of regret about the compulsory parting. “1 never 
knew how mnch I Joved Anson,” said she, “unti after 
we were married, and I love him today better than ever. We 
were married at 7 o'clock in the evening at mother’s house. The 
guests remained until midnight, and then we went to our room 
and retired, About 4 o'clock in the morning I was awakened 
by a noise in the room. I raised myself up in the bed and 
screamed. And what I saw was enough to mako a brave mam 
quake with fear- Standing in front of the burean I saw the forim 
of a man, He seemed to be shaving himself, for every now and 
then I could see the gleam of a razor as he wiped it ou a piece of 
paper. ‘Anson!’ I shrieked, ‘Anson! wake up for heaven’s sake; 
there is someono in the room.’ As I spoke, 1 placed my hand on 
my husband’s face. It was as cold as tho face of the dead. In 
my fright 1 began beating bim on the chest and screaming at 
the top of my voice. Then the idea took possession“of me that 
he was dead. His arms wero rigid and I could not hear him 
breathe. My screams awoke the honsehold. I can just remem- 
ber seeing my mother and youngest brother rush into the room 
as I fainted. When I camo to my senses, Anson was bathing my 
face with cold water and my mother was standing beside the bed. 
I looked toward the bureau, but the form I saw standing there 
had disappeared. I told the canse of my outery, but they all 
laughed at me and said I had been dreaming. My husband 
seemed annosed at something, but as the day wore on, he became 
good natured, and before night ho bad ine in his arms, telling 
me how much he loved ine. 


“The next night and the next I slept soundly without being 
disturbed. On tho fourth day after our marriage, Anson started 
for Philadelphia, and on the sixteenth of last month T arrived in 
this city. Anson was overjoyed to see me, and I need not say that 
I had the same feeling, T was tired and went to bed early. I 
don’t think I shall ever forget that night as long as I live. 
Shortly after midnight, something caused me to awake, and looke 
ing up I saw the room door open and then I saw a man enter, 
He went directly to the bureau, and then, as true as heaven 
hears me, begnu shaving himself, here the man stood, with a 
razor in his hand, drawing it over his face again and aguin as 
calmly as though he was in his own home. Ie made no other 
motion and his movements were perfectly noiseless. I must 
have lain perfectly quiet for a minute, and then by a mighty effort 
L regained the use of my voice and limbs. T seized my husband 
by the shonider and tried ta awaken him. My fears must have 
given me deuble strength for I pushed him partly ont of bed. 
Instead of arousing himself at my enll, he lay like a dead man. 

I passed my hand over his face and was surprised to find 
that if was as cald and claminy as it was on our bridal night 
in Pittsburg. The nian was still standing in front of the barcau, 


and did nob appear to notice the disturbance in tho least, At 
last my nerves gave way, and I fell back half faiuting, The 


next thing I remember was Anson bathing my face and chafing 
wy hands. I told him what had happened, and he enid I lad 
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beon dreaming, „hut he did not seem as positive as before, On 
the third, night of pur stay in Philadelphia, the mystery was solv- 
ed, ox, ab Jeast. there was an dusatisfactory explanation of it. 
My buyshand and I had spent the evening at a theatre, and after 
coming bomesat up aud talked until nearly 1 o’clock. Then 
we retired, and J, with some misgiving, buried my head under 
the bed-clathes. F; don’t; know. how long I: slept, but, as before, 
I was pronsed by. some: mysterious influence, and knew the mo» 
ment {.qnengd , my: eyes that.f was to go theough another terri- 
ble ordeul.... J, was expecting to see the same intruder. .And I 
did. .He waa standing in front of.the glass shaving himself with 
the ytmpsb uncgneern,:,.I, jumped. out “of bed, and’ enveloping 
myself in,thg counterpane that I snatched up, I approached the 
man at the bureau. ': He never budged an inch. I turned up 
the gas and took a step nearer. ‘he rays of the gas fell about 
the face of the figure aud showed tho reflection of his face in the 
mirror. ‘I looked quickly, aud, great’ heavens! Isaw the faco of 
my husband staring'at:mė. I turned around.’ My husband’ still 
lay in bed, ' His face was of a pallid, deathly‘hue. ‘1 sprang for- 
ward and touched his forchead. ‘ It was:'ss cold as ice. ‘Turning 
again; 1 walked toward tho figure in” front'of the “glass: As 
drew ucar; it seemed to fade uway, apd ‘when. J looked again, it 
had gone. At the same moment, ‘Anson’ groaned’ dnce or twice, 
turned over, then sat ‘up jn bed.’ ‘ Maggie,’ he said, ‘ you know 
everything ‘now. Ihave been enduring ‘the’ torture’ of a thou: 
sand hells for the last ten minutes, and unable'to move hand or 
foot. My God! “Why am F not like other men ?’ "What you saw 
in Pittsburg and what you haye seen hére jis’ no nightmare, no 
dream, but u terrible reality.’ ‘You saw my double: It has been 
the cursa of iný existence for'years, and'séems to be a' visitation 
upon me: for some sin of my parents.’ I'‘know perfectly well 
when my other consciousness is making itself visible to mortal 
eye, and have iot the slightest ‘control over it. Nevertheless, my 
thinking powers are not stupefied; but rather quickened, and the 
fright you ‘experience I feel tenfold in agony of mind.’ I thought 
that marridige would-change my condition, but it seems only to 
have made it worse? ” © "' i PP = ~_ 
` “ Now, sir,” paid tha young woman, “ you can readily see that 
no malter how much Anson and I love each othor, we cannot 
live as man and wife, when hiş shadow, pr whatever you may 
call it, goes roaming around the house ut midnight, ynd so we've 
concluded to separate” ~ 


en 


A NEW EPISCOPAL VIEW OF HEAVEN. 


A rew weeks ago Bishop Burdon was kind enough to send 
to the editors of the newspapers in Hongkong a copy of a 
pamphlet containing four sermons he had preached a short time 
preylously, in the Cathedral on ‘The four last things’—Heaven, 
Hell, Judgment and Death. These four sermons have excited an 

exceptional amount of attention here. The fact is the views ad- 
vanced in them travel sdémewhat beyond the orthodox notjons 
on the subjects with which they deal.’ There isa more intel: 
` Jectual treatment of these subjects in the pamphlet than that to 
which we have been accustomed—a treatment more iu consonance 
with the advanced though of the day. ‘I'he Bishop discards the 
idea that Heaven is a place for dazzling crowns, seraphic songs, 
anda delirium of ‘felicity, or that Hell is anything like what 

Dryden depicted :— ey 

Eternal torments, baths of boiling sulphur, 

Vicissitude of fires, and then of frosts. $ 

The first of the four sermons is on Heaven, and we shall have 

to confine our remarks to,it jn this article. ‘A training and 
disciplining of the spirit, making it tender, ‘loving, noble, true, 
sympathizing, unselfish; deepenjug and ripening the character 
for the highest aud holiest purposes of love pnd service is,’ says 
the Bishop, ‘tbe Christian’s Heaven, begun here, perfected here- 
after.’ Heaven seems, in short, to be progressive goodness, com, 
meuced in this world and carried on in the uext. until perfection 
is attained. A few extracts from the Bishop’s sermon will make 
his meaniug clearer :— 


Tho notions about the oconpations or non-occupations of Heaven are 
equally foolish and therefore mischievous. ` 

Heaven is a State: a state, that is, of mind and heart, a mooral and 
spiritual state. ‘This is limited to no placo. It is possible to conceive 
of a place where the people are all of that state, or, in the language of 
Scripture, “where the people.are all rightcons,”’ and this may be tho 
cage with Heaven ultimately, But place isiu the meantime a very 
subordinate idea anda very immaterial one. Character, a character 
for good, is the fundamental idea of Heaven, wherever it may be. 
Bring together the teaching of Christ on what a man’s life should be, 
and all the exhortations of all the letters of his Apostles, aud you will 
find in them the sum and substance of tho Christian’s Heaven. 
Bo fur then as we are concerned, heaven is a State of mind and heart, a 
Character begun here through faith in Christ and carried on when our 
present bodies are cast off. Any place will make Heaven, if the soul, 
that is' the ‘man, bo in the right state. Ra f : 


Dante pictured: Heayen og separated from Purgatory by a 
river, and rising upwards through njne spheres to the abode of 
the Supreme Being. The planets formed seven of the spheres, 
tha Moon being inhabited by angels, Mercury by archangels, 
the Sun by tho powers, and so on, the Supreme Boing having hia 


abode in a sphere called the Empyrean. Milton followed the 
same divisions. Wordsworth described Heaven thus:— ` 


The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building sinking far, 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Fay sinking into splendour without end! 
‘Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, eo 
'. With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted : here, serene pavilions bright - 

. In avennes disposed : there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that ou their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illamination of all gems. 

Bishop Burdon tells us not to believe in any such Heavens 
as these. [le regards pietures of this kind as having mischievous 
effects, so far asthey giye us incorrect ideas-of the future state. 
The Paradises pf Milton and Dante, highly wrought works ag 
they are, afford‘an‘entirely wrong conception of Heaven. T'here 
are also no accusing spirits to fly up to Heaven’s chancery with 
the lapsus linguæ of mortals, and no recording angels: to dro 
tears on the objectionable words as they are written down ani 
blot them out for ever. These pretty ideas must be abandoned. 

‘the sermon is, we take it, a result of the increased enlighten- 
ment of the age. As knowledge and thought have progressed, 
men have formed higher ideas of the future state than those 
which satisfied people centuries ago. The Bishop’s conception 
of Heaven is infinitely superior to that pourtrayed by Milton, or 
any other writerof his time. Ifhistory be traced: back, ‘it will 
be seen that intellectual progress has ever forced the expansion 
and refinement of religious ideas. It has raised us by degrees 
from the condition of the savage who find divinity in a lump 
of wood, to an enlightened status when we ‘demand a ‘nobler 
conception of: Heaven than ceaseless psalmody or an infinity of 
celestial rapture.—China Mail. 


— pe : 
THE HERMETIC SOCIETY. 

Tne inaugural mecting of this Society was held on Friday 
evening, the 9th inst., at the residence of Francis Lloyd, Esq., 
43, Rutland Gate. There was a large attendance of members 
and guests. ‘I'he Secretary, Mr, W. F. Kirby, having read the 
prospectus of the Society, an interesting aud able address was 
delivered by the President, Dr. Anna Kingsford, M. D. (Paris). 
She adverted to the appropriate significance of the day, St. 
George’s Eve, on which the Society “chanced” tobe constituted, 
giving the legend of the Champion Saint, and showing how it 
symbolised the overthrow of the Dragon of Materialism by 
spiritual illumination. Mr. Edward Maitland followed with an 
address, exhibiting the esoteric meanings of some passages in 
Scripture history, in their bearing on the objects and studies 
which the Society has been formed to pursue. 

Colonel H. S. Olcott, the President of the Theosophical Society, 
was present, and was requested by Dr, Kingsford to address the 
meeting. This he did in a spirit of cordial encouragement to the 
new Society, Having given a brief account of the foundation, 
history, fad aims of the Theosophical Society, he referred to the 
magnitude the field embraced by occult and mystic studies, 
recognising the value of associations for the elucidation of 
special aspects of the truth enshrined, or buried, in the most 
diverse forms and symbols. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
pissed to Colonel Olcott for his presence and sympathy. Dr. 

ingsford announced a serieg of discourses by herself at future 
tacetings of the Society, explanatory of the tors of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed.--Light (Lonvon,) 


——~—— 
THE CHURCH MILITANT IN SCOTLAND. 


‘Tue publication of Mr. Peter Davidson’s Lhe Divine Churcls 
has raised a storm of controversy in some of the Scotch papers. 
What is most amusing is the fact that the hero who takes that 
opportunity to abuse and vilify the Theosophical Society is a 
clergyman. Ho says he was in India and knows all about the 
Society, while in reality he shows great ignorance by repeating 
the malicious slanders which have emanated from tha fertile 
imagination of certain pious people, and which have over and 
Over again been shown to be false. ‘I'he text of the controversy 
is neither ornamental nor useful, and we will uot inflict it upon 
our readers, 


Oxqult Phoma. 


T'o answer the continual insinuations of the London “Light” 
and others of our spiritualistic friends, who, in the face of all 
demonstrations to the contrary, insist on believing that the so- 
called ocenlt phenomena are produced by “ spirits” through the 
‘‘mediumship” of Madame Blavatsky, I will state that the 
occurrence of these phenomena has nob ceased since the depar- 
ture of Madame Blavatsky for Europe. She left Bombay 
on Febrnary 20, 1884, aud since that time I have per- 
sonally received three of the well-known occult letters ip the 
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familiar handwriting of the Masters, and one of them (from K. 
H.) enclosed in an envelope with Thibetan characters, One of 
these lettera was received on March 22nd through the astral 
form of a high Chela, another one on April 1st wns written on a 
blank sheet of paper lyiug on a table, and the third one, contain- 
ing vory important information about a subject, which informa- 
tion was six weeks afterwards found to be correct, was transmit- 
ed to mo through Damodar K. Mavalankar on April 28th. 
Besides many other phenomena have happened, while neither of 
us has yet shown any symptoms of being a medium in the usual 
acceptation of the term. 
Dr. F. HARTMANN. 


— Gn 
SPECIAL ORDERS OF 1884. 
Lonpoy, May 13, 1884. 


_ SEVERAL applications for power to form Branches of the Socioty 
in the United States of America having been received, the follow- 
ing rulo is issued :— 


Mr. William B. Shelloy, President, and Mrs. Josephine 
W. Cables, Secretary, of the Rochester Theosophical Society, 
Rochester, New York, and Mr. George Frederic Parsons, of 
New York City, are appointed members of the General Council 
to fill vacancies caused by the departure from America of Mr. 
W. Q. Judge and the non-acceptance of Mr. M, Marble; and Mr. 
Elliott B. Paye of St. Louis, Missouri, and Mr. Thomas M. 
Johnson of Osceola, St. Clair Co : Missouri, are appointed adci- 
tional members of the same. The above fiveftogethcr with Major- 
Gen. Abner Doubleday, U. S. A., and Prof: J. H. D. Buck, 
M. D., of Cincinnati Q., to constitute a Board of Control for 
America and have charge of the general direction of the Theoso- 
phical movement in that part of the world. They are hereby 
empowered to admit aud initiate applicants, and, by consent of a 
majority, grant temporary Charters for new Brauches without 
preliminary reference to Head quarters. Applications for Charters 
from parties east of the Alleghanny Mts. to be made to Mrs. J, 
W. Cables, and those from persons residing in the territory west 
of the said monntains, to be made to Mr. E. B. Page, for 
submission in each case to their colleagues of the Board of 
Control. 

As soon as practicable aftor receipt of this order, the Members 
of tho Board shall agree upon a» Chairman and a Secretary, 
through which latter officer a monthly return shall be made to 
the Recording Secretary of the ‘Thoosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras, of the Board's transactions including reports of all 
Charters issued and new mombers admitted. ‘T'he returns mnst 
bo accompanied by tho Application and Obligation Forms proper- 
ly filled, and a Draft on London for the Initiation Fees. By the 
first returning mail, receipts will be sont direct to the new mem- 
bers for their Fees, and Charters forwarded to tho Secretary of 
tho Board of Control for transmission to the parties interested. 


Each now Branch must empower at least one of its membora 
to goto the Mombor of the Board of Control residing nearest 
to them, for instruction and initiation. He can then initiate the 
President of his Branch, who thencoforth will be empowered to 
initiate his colleagues and future applicants during the term 
of his office. His successors to have the same authority during 
their respective official terms. = 

The Board shall keep an accurate register of all American 
Branches, and their members, but the contents shall not be 
divulged to any non-membor without the written permission of 
tho President-Founder, A membership register shall be kept by 
each Branch after the uniform plan adopted at Head-quarters, 
particulars of which can bo obtained through the Secretary of 
the Board. ; 

To defray tho petty expenses of the Board, for postage, print- 
ing, etc, a small per capita assessment should be annually 
yoted by each American Branch. 


H. S. OLCOTT, 


President, Theosophical Society. 
Attest :— 


M. CHATTERIT, 
Private Secretary. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
IN EUROPE. 


For the benefit of our readers, we give below the two articles 
concerning Col. Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette (London), referred to in our last issue. 


A MIRACLE WORKER OF TO-DAY. 


Colonel Olcott, Prosident of the Theosophical Society, is at 
present in Loudon ona mission from the Sinhalese Buddhists, 
who havo considerable renson to complain of the manner in 
which they have beon denied justice in their disputes with the 
local Roman Catholics. With that aspect of Colonel Olcott’s 
mission, however, wo do not propose to. deal to-day. Suffice it 
to aay that Colonel Olcott and the petitioning Buddhists ask 


for nothing that should not be conceded asa matter of simple 
right to any body of religionists in any part of her Majesty's 
dominions. Much more interesting than the champion of the 
aggrieved Buddhists of Ceylon is Colonel Olcott as the Apostle 
Paul of Theosophy, an archaic philosophy which, taking its rise 
in the remote regions of Thibet, is destined, in the fervent faith 
of ita disciples, to aprend over the whole earth. Colonel Olcott’s 
account of his conversion affords a key to the whole of hia 
present mission. The Colonel—a New Yorker, a prosperous 
lawyer, well-to-do in this world’s goods, and with a prospect, al- 
most amounting to a certainty, of being appointed State 
Director of Insurance of New York, with an honourable record of 
gallant services performed in the American Civil War—was 
much attracted by the study of Eastern philosophy. 


The reason why Colonel Olcott abandoned his professional 
career in the United States was as follows:—One night be 
had heon meditating deeply and long upon the strange problems 
of Oriental philosophy. He had wondered whether the mysteri- 
ous teachings of Madamo Blavatsky were after all nothing 
more than the illusions of an overwrought brain, or whether they 
had really been revealed to her by tlose weird Mahatmas—a race 
of devotees dwelling in the remote fastnesses of the Thibetan 
Himalayas, who are said to bave preserved intact for the benefit of 
mankind the invaluable depositsof archaic spiritual truth to be 
revealed in “ the fulnessof thetimes.” His judgment inclined to- 
wards the latter alternative. Butif. theosophy as expounded by 
its latest hierophant were true, then was it not his duty to forsake 
all that he had, and leaving behind him the busy Western world, 
with its distracting influences which indisposed the mind to the 
perception of pure spiritual treth, hasten to the Hast, the chosen 
home of repose and speculative calm? Yet should a step so 
momentous be taken without ample confirmation ; nay, without 
absolute certainty of the truth for which he was expected to 
sacrifice all? Could such absolute certainty be vouchsafed to 
mortal man? Colonel Olcott pondered tong, revolving these and 
similar questiona, when suddenly he became aware of the pre- 
sence of a mysterious visitant in the room. The door was closed, 
the window was shut, no mortal footstep had been heard on the 
stair, yet there, clearly visible in the lamplight, stood the pal- 
pable form of a venerable Oriental. In a moment Colonel 
Olcott knew that his unspoken prayer had been answered, He 
wns face to face with one of the mysterious brotherhood of the 
Thibetan mountains, a Mahatma who from his distant ashrum 
had noted the mute entreaty of his soul, and hastened across 
ocean and continent to remove his lurking donbts. ‘I'he Mahat- 
ma entered into friendly conversation with his American 
disciple, and in the course of half an hour succeeded in con- 
vincing him beyond the possibility of doubt that Mme. 
Blavatsky’s testimonies concerning the existonce of the Mahat» 
mas and the mission which invited him were simple transcripts 
of the literal truth. Ere the sudden visit was over, Colonel 
Olcott was a fast adherent of the new philosophy so strangely 
confirmed. But when the Mahatma rose to go, the natural man 
reasserted itself. ‘“ Would you not,” he asked, “ before you 
go, leave me somo tangible token of your presence, some ‘proof 
that this has been no maya—the illusion of overstrained sense P 
Give me something to keep that I may touch and handle.” 
The Mahatina smiled a kindly smile; then removing his tur- 
ban he wrought upon it a marvellous transformation. Colonel 
Olcott saw the shadowy folds of the Eastern headgear thicken 
and materialize under the fingers of his guest, until at last 
tho shadow became substance, and a substantial turban rested 
on the head of the spectre. The Mahatma then handed 
the turban to the astonished Colonel, and vanished as 
mysteriously as he had appeared. That turban Colonel 
Olcott carries about with him to this day, he has it at the 
present moment, and it can be seen by the unbelieving, 
“the outward and visible sign” of the mysterious visit that 
completed his convorsion. With that turban in his hand 
Colonel Olcott could doubt no longer: He ultimately threw up 
all his business enpagoments, and left New York for Hindoostan. 
There he has remained until recently a weariless apostle of the 
theosophic faith which has the Mahatmas of tbe Himalayas aa 
its sage oraclesand Mme. Blavatsky as one of its Delphic priest- 
esses, Such is the story which is told concerning Olcott's conver- 
sion, and, however strange it may be, it is the only explanation 
which is as yet forthcoming as to how a shrewd Yankee editor— 
for Colonel Olcott edited the agricultural department of the 
New York Tribune, under the late Horace Greeley—has been for 
the last six years engaged in carrying on an active apostolate in 
India and Ceylon im favour of the ancient mysterious doctrines 
which are popularly known as theosophy. Colonel Olcott, who 
is at present, as we have already stated, in this country on an 
errand to the Colonial Office, in order to secure protection for the 
injured Sinhalese Buddhists, is about to undertake a mission 
through Burmah, on the invitation of bis Burmese Majesty, with 
a view to pnrifying and reviving Buddhism. After this tone 
through Burmah he proposes to make an itinerary through Siam, 
Subsequently be may visit China and Thibet. Mr. Sinnett 
vouches for tho fact that Colonel Olcott, in the course of his 
tours in India and Ceylon, performed more miracles—using 
that term, of course, in its popular and unscientific sense, for tha 
theosophists stoutly deny that there are such things as miracles 
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contra naturam—than are recorded in the whole of the Gospels. 
Colonel Oicott himself modestly places the number of his 
psycopathic treatments at 8,000 in thirteen months. During 
that period he is said to have performed almost every cure as 
recorded in Old or New Testament. He has made the deaf to 
hear, the dumb to speak, the blind to see; the paralysed have 
been restored to the full use of their limbs, the cripples have 
walked; and, although he cannot boast of having raised the 
dead or healed a leper, be asserts that he cured a man suffering 
from elephantiasis, who was the nearest approach to a leper 
which he had to do with, Colonel Olcott is rather chary 
of speaking of these cures, fearing, not unnaturally, that his life 
may become a burden to him if it is known that a “ miracle- 
worker” of such power is within hailing distance of the 
innumerable sick and afflicted of London. During his visit 
to our office, Colonel Olcott obligingly explained to our re- 
presentative the method of healing, which he pursued. Ita 
central principle seemed to be that of establishing a magnetic 
current, between the right and tho left hands of the operator, 
which traverses the patient and imparts the surplus vitality of 
the operator. Almost all disease, in Colonel Olcott’s opinion, 
arises from deficient local vitality, and can be removed by in- 
flux of fresh life from another person. Of course, this in 
time, tells upon the vital force of the healer, and Colonel 
Olcott himself was at the close of his healing campaign nearly 
aralyzed, and would, he maintains, have been altogether so hut 
or the timely warning of his watchful Mahatma, who ordered 
him to desist before the mischief had gone too far. As it was, 
he had paralysis for some time in the forefinger of hisrighs 
band; but he is now perfectly recovered. During his recent 
stay in Nice, he asserts, he was the means of effecting a very re- 
markable cure on the person of Princess W., a Russian lady who 
had been paralysed in ber right arm and leg for seventeen years. 
Colonel Olcott, in the course of fifteen minutes, was able to res- 
tore to her the perfect use of both limbs, on which physicians had 
so long experimented in vain. Of these gifts, however, Colonel 
Ulcott makes but small account, They are incidental, nor does 
he think that he is exceptionally gifted inthis respect, Simi» 
lar powers may bo exercised by almost any healthy person, 
provided they go the right way about it. The Colonel was 
even obliging enough to instruct our representative how to work 
miracles; but hitherto, whether owing to lack of experience on 
bis part or to the uncompromising nature of the human material 
on whom ho tried his newly acquired art, the experiments so 
far have not proved successful. Colonel Olcott, before he left 
India, enjoyed another remarkable experience in the shape of a 
visit from another Mahatma. It was at Labore, when he was 
in his tent at night, chat he was visited by the sage in ques- 
tion in proprid persond, He recognized the person in a mo- 
ment, aud they entered at once into a lively conversation, at 
the close of which the Mahatma said, “ You wanted some- 
thing tangible when first yon met your present teacher. You 
are going to Europe. Here, I will give you something to take 
to Siunett as a message from me.” With that the Mahatma 
encircled the Colonel's palm with the finger-tips of his right 
hond, and there gradually grew into substance, precipitated as 
it were out of the thiu air, a letter written in English charac- 
ters, enfolded in Chinese silk, oud addressed to Mr. Sinnett. 
Of the labours of this geutleman on behalf of theosophy in 
the benighted West, the recluses in the Himalayas are grate- 
fully conscious. Of these and inany other wonders too nume- 
rous here to tel), as well as the story of the atrange propa- 
ganda which this American Colonel is successfully carrying on in 
the ramote East, we must say nothing at present. Colonel 
Olcott himself may tako an opportunity, during his visit, of 
setting forth the latest light—the light of theosophy—in the 
midst of the modern Babylon. At present it is sufficient to 
repest for the benefit of our readers the remarkable story 
which this American apostle of Eastern oceultism is prepared 
to uphold against all tho gibes of the aceptical capital o fthe 
Western world.—Pull Mall Guzette, April 21, 1884. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


So much interest has been excited in so many different circles 
by the accounts which we bave published of the Theosophical 


Society and Colonel Olcott, that the following report of au inter- - 


view with Madame Blavatsky, the seeress who founded the new 
religion, will probably command some little attention, Our 
rapresentative, who waited upon the modern prophetess at Mr. 
Sinnett’s, writes as follows :— 


Who is Madame Blavatsky P Madame Blavatsky isa woman 
of Mystery. Of her life in the past no one can speak. All that 
is known is that sba is the niece of General Fadayeff, the well- 
known Panslavonic leader who died tho other day at Odessa, and 
is related to the Dolgorouki family, which is one of the oldest in 
Ruasia. Madame Blavatsky, however, ia noble, not on acconnt 
of her aristocratic origin or high descent, but from tbe part 
which she has played in the establishment of Tbeosophy in 
India. ‘There is something inexpressibly bizarre and paradoxi- 
cal about the strange religious movement of which Madame 
Blavatsky is the founder. That a woman—and that woman a 
Russian—should bethe appointed agent for the revival of occult- 


ism asa practical religious faith in our Indian Empire is one 
of the strangest phenomena of our time, Altogether apart from 
her peculiar claims as leader ofa religious movement, which 
within the last few years has displayed an astonishing 
vitality, and while numbering its followers in every capital 
in Europe, is rapidly extending in Hindustan. Madame 
Blavatsky is a figure well deserving attention. One of the 
greatest travellers in the world—there is hardly any country 
which she has not visited—there are few languages which sha 
does not speak. Her English is not less fluent than if she had 
been born in Westminster, and probably a good deal more 
correct. Her reading is extensive, and her knowledge even of 
the minutest details of English speculative and religious contro- 
versies is extraordinarily exact, Her book, “ Isis Unveiled’— 

a new edition of which she is shortly to prepare for the Press— 
is written in English, and displays a vigorous grasp of our 
language, as well as a very great controversial vehemence, She 
is contributing, to the leading Russian review, studies of Indian 
social life and character, and she has long been known asa 
learned correspondent of the Moscow Gazette. But all thesa 
mundane distiuctions, which entitle her to be regarded with 
the same interest as that which is commanded by Madame de 
Novikoff in a different sphere, are as nothing compared with 
those mysterious attributes with which, in the opinion of believ- 
ing Theosophists, she is invested. For Madame Blavatsky is a 
woman, who has stood nearer than any other among mortalsa— 
outside Thibet—to the secret of the universe. She it ia 
who, after passing through a long and toilsome novitiate, 
has been selected as the chosen vessel by which the mysteri- 
ous Mahatmas have determined to communicate some portion 
of their jealously-guarded hoard of apirit-lore to a generation 
which as yet but dimly perceives the need of it. If we believe one 
quarter of the stories confidently repeated by those who 
have the honor of Madame Blavatsky’s acquaintance, she lives in 
constant communion with the unseen, Time and space have no 
existence for her. While she is sitting on the divan in Mr. 
Sinnett’s drawing room, smoking her accustomed cigarette, she 
is holding converse with her chiefs and teachers, who in actual 
flesh aro residing in the remotest glens of the Himalayas; nor ix 
this communion purely spiritual. At times the message of the 
Mahatma will be committed to writing and a amall triangular 
note neatly folded, bearing the strange Thibetan characters, will 
flicker into existence from the impalpable air and fall at her feet. 
To talk to Madane Blavatsky is like reading ‘ Zanoni, with this 
difference, that Bulwer Lytton’s hero is the creation of the ro- 
mancing brain, whereas Madame Blavatsky in flesh and blood 
stoutly asserts that she herself has witnessed or exercised all the 
mysterious powers after which Zanoni sought. As for Vril, 
that fatal essence with which the “coming race” was to be armed, 
Madame Blavatsky is aware not only of its properties and the 
conditions under which it can be employed, but she sees 

potential Vril on every side, and can employ it, should 

the need arise for any beneficent purpose. To the uninitiate and 

to those who as yet are groping darkly about the outer portal of 
the ‘Theosophic tomple, Madame Blavatsky can necessarily speak 

but in enigmas. Even to Mr. Sinnett, the chief Theosophist of 
the London branch of the true believers, she is bué allowed to 
communicate in part. Secrets too vaat to be communicated even 
to him, lie hidden in her soul, nor dare she venture to unfold 
those occult mysteries, which if grasped by persons whose fitness 
for such powers has not been tested by a long series of probation- 
ary stages, might prove disastrous to the world. She moves. 
among men mneh as one who knew the secret of dynamite might | 
have lived in the middlo ages, and she trembles as she thinks of 

the possibility that this dread secret may some time fall into un- 
hallowed hands. : 


Madame Blavatsky is at present in Paris, but she expects to 
return to London in the course of next month. Within two 
hourg’ conversation which I had with this remarkable woman, 
she expressed herself in very energetic and confident terms con- 
cerning the prospects of theosophy in England. Of peoples, tho 
English, she said, seem to be best fitted to embrace the new 
doctrine. Supreme in every English head is common sense 
and reason, the two faculties upon which Theosophists 
rely, while below there lies the deep basis of mysticism, 
a soil in which the pure spiritual truth can take root and 
flourish abundantly. Of all nations, the least prepared for the 
apiritual doctrine, which she teaches, are the French, whose 
shallow, scoffing nature is at once indifferent to reason and 
proof against all appeals to the inner depths. ‘The Russians ara 
too much given to extremes. ‘bey are either so pions and 
orthodox as to regard all ‘Theosophy as begotten of the devil, or 
so purely materialistic as to deride tho very conception of spiri- 
tual truth. Not that Madame Blavatsky is piven to use the 
term “ spiritual,” for her contention is always that Theosophy 
is a science, appealing to the reason, more than a religion ap- 
pealing to the emotions,—an exact science, based liko any other 
science, upon the recorded result of centuries of experience. Her 
attitude towards European uations is striotly impartial, for as she 
frankly confesses, she loathes the Western world and all its waya. 
Christianity and civilisation are detestable hypocrisies. She 
dilated for nearly half an hour with mnch fervour and natural 
eloquence concerning the melancholy contrast between the pro-- 
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fessed creed of Christendom and the political actions of Christian 
nations, proclaiming herself on the side of the heathen whom 
they des pise. She maintained that no European, who ever lived 
atnong tho heathen, could call himself a Christian without a 
blush of shame, Christianity to the heathen —what is that but 
organised murder and wholesale burglary P “ If your Christ were 
to come té'lile at this moment in London and LO act as you say 
ho acted, what would you do with’ himP Send him 
to gaol or shut him up in a lunatic asylum P Among all your 
millions of Christians is there one Christ—one who will act. upon 
the‘principles laid down in your gospels? I do not know of one. 
And yet you marvel that thé heathen world is not converted by 
your missionaries,” 

ii Madame Blavatsky, it may be mentioned in passing, does not 
believe in the historic Christ of the Gospels, but in a Christ who, 
sho maintains, was crucified one hundred years beforo the dato 
usually assigned. This Christ, of whom she always speaks in 
terms ofthe greatest admiration, and who, she avers, has suffér- 
ed many things at the hands of those that call themselves by 


his name, was like Buddha and Zoroaster a great. Mahatma,’ 


versed in the oecult science, of which she at present is the chief 
authorized exponent. “Wo reverence,” she said, ‘* Gautama 
Buddha beyond all other Mahitmas, because he nlone ofall 
religious teachers has ordered his disciples to disbelieve even 
his own words if they conflicted with true reason.” Tho Theo- 
sophical Society which she has founded aims, first, at the restos 
ration of Buddhism to its original purity, and it isin this ro- 
formation of a corrupt Buddhism’ that Colonel Olcott has been 
assiduous of late. His Catechism of Buddhism js only one among 
many forms of activity, literary, and other, which his 
propaganda has assumed. After tho reformation of Bud- 


dhism, the second great object of the heosophists is to restore’ 


Brahmanism to the purei idea which finds expression in tho 
Vedas: aherculean task, no doubt, but onein the accomplishment 
of which the Theosophists profess unshaken faith. ‘Tho third 
grent task, quite as formidable in its way as either of the pre- 


ceding, is to combat a false materialism Uy the establishment of. 


pure spiritual truth, Asexplained by Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky, tho essence of the spiritual truth consists in the cul- 
tivation of the inner life and the systematic sacriftce of the lower 
instinct of our nature to the higher law. The propaganda hag 


mot with unexpected success, aud at the last conference of the’ 


society, which was held at Bombay, the muster included repre- 
sentatives from all parts of India, who were of all races, met on 
the common platform of truth, justice, and brotherhood. Madame 
Blavatsky is now advanced in years, but she displays remarkable 
vitality and vehemence in controversy which may well confound 
less vigorous opponents. ‘That she is alive at all is, according to 
her own account, due to a semi-miraculons cure effected hy the 
agency of her masters, as she calls the Mahatmas,repudiating the 
term ‘‘ spiritual guide’ with much indignation—for after the 
physicians had given ber tip as incurably ill with Bright’s 
disease, she was completely healed in three days. Wer will, 
however, she laments, is no longer so strong as it was in the 
old days, when she could rid herself of any disease by sheer will- 
power. Whatever may bè thought of her philosophy, or 
Theosophy, whatever credence may be attacbed to the account 
of the mysterions powers slie claims to possess—powers upon 
which, it is fair to say, she lays no stress, nay, appears to regard 
with the supremest unconcern—she is a woman who, regarded 
from the purely intellectual stand-point, deserves moro attention 
than she hay hitherto received.—DPall Mall Gazette, April 26, 
1884, 


COL. OLCOTT IN EUROPE. 


Tue presenco of Colonel Olcott in Europe has been followed 
by signs expressive of the marked interest that has now for soine 
time been evoked by the presentation of Theosophy to tho public, 
and which has culminated both in London and Paris in a very 
serious investigation of the subject. The London Society found- 
ed in 1879 by Mr. Massey and a number of associates, consisted 
at that time of a few earnest and thoughtful members. By 
degrees it drew within its focus a small number of students who 
were able to perceive that a society having for its platform the 
broad basis of religions toleration, and, for its aim, the study of 
Eastern literature and the investigation of the powers of Nature, 
was a society that would playa great part by furthering the 
development of intellectual and spiritual progress. For some 
years this small gronp endeavoured to follow out thd aims of the 
founders, but owing to a variety of causes ; arising partly from 
religious prejudice, partly from ignorance of the right methods of 
investigation, and largely from neglect of communication with 
Head-quarters, the society, instead of expanding and increasing 
as it sbould have done, became in 1882 almost defunct, being, 


in fact, a mere intellectual fuxury fora few, witliout a practical 


result of any kind. ; . 
It was at this time, a change having been effected in the in- 
ternal working of the Society, that one of the old members 


sought to re-animate the almost dead body, by putting forward - 


its claim to receive teaching from the Wast, and on the basis of 
a desire on the part of the members to work in this: direction, 
the Society was re-constituted in 1882. From that time forward, 
inspite of various drawbacks, there has been a steady accession 


to its numbers, and, when Mr. Sinnett, on his return from India, 
published “ Esoteric Buddhism” and gave the Society the bene- 
fit of his experietice while in Connection with the Parent Society 
in Indi, a new departure was taken, and not only were the 
members imbued with fresh energy for their own studies, but 
interest was excited in leading circles of thought in the outside 
world, and the ‘Theosophical Lodge iù London grew, from being 
å secret society of occult learning, into ad organisation taking 
its place as a pioiteer in the path of progress and enlightenment. 

A still further move in this direction, not only in London; but 

on the continent, has been effected by the presence of Col. 
Olcott and Madame Blavatsky. ‘‘l'heosophy,” to quote one of 
tho mahy remarks that have appéaréd on the subject in the 
daily press, “ has suddenly risen to importance,” and the minds 
of many are occupied in trying to realise the fact that religion 
dud science are not antagonistic, and that far away ina land 
which, as yet, has only beet: regarded as a field for material gain, 
there is a school of philosophy whose teachers possess the true 
wisdom of the ages, and whose methods of investigation into the 
powers of Nature, are as much superior to the ordinary methoda 
of western Science, us their tolerance is to the sectarian bigotry 
of western theology. 
_ Sinco Col, Olcott and Mr. Mohini have been in England, their 
titie has heen unceasingly occupied in endeavcuring to satisfy 
thé inany claims made on them inthe way of enquiry on philoso- 
phical subjects. The interest in Theosophy has permeated all 
classes from the scientists engaged iu the laboratory, to those 
who frequent the fashionable drawing rooms of the upper 
social world. Colonel Olcott has paid visits to Oxford and 
Cambridge, the centres of academic learning, with the result 
of finding the representative intelligence of the rising gene- 
ration, equally interested in tbe same subject and eager to 
pursue it. Ho bas also delivered more ‘than one nddress at 
social assemblages, ‘which have put forward id clear and for- 
cible langnage the true aims of the ‘{heosophical Society, and 
Mr. Mohini has astonished all Who heard biin by his clear and 
precise answers to philosophical and scientific questions. On 
the Sth of May he went to Paris to meet a large circle of 
persons who are anxious to conyerse with him; and Col. 
Olcott will probably follow a little later ‘on, when he has 
brought some of his Sinhalese iffuird iu London to a termi- 
nation. Lady Caithness has opened her palatial honse for a 
“ Conférence” which is to take place on the 27th of May ond 
at which will be present many leading Parisians of scientific 
and literary distinction, 

Mr. Sinnett invited a very large number of representative 
people to meet Col. Olcott ut his-house and to hear him speak, 
on the 7th, and a more appreciative audience could hardly 
have been found. From this slight sketch of what is now 
being done in London, it will be evident that ‘Theosophical 
ideas are gaining ground in the higher social circlos of Loudon 
life. To make the movement the success it is destined to 
become, a corresponding development in: the great working 
masses of the country is needed. lt is in vain that ‘orthodox 
theology has sought to stifle tho growing dissatisfaction which 
is the prevailing mark of the age ;—i¢ is there, and it remains 
for 'I'heosophy to be so presented to the people as to give 
them aright standard of morality independent of theological 
dogma. Is is for English Theosophists to find the best means 
by which this desiruble object may be attained. 

F, A. 


THEOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 


A Lone account has appeared in the Gil Blas, a Paris newspaper, 
of a ‘Theosophical soiree at Lady Caithness’ hotel, The statements 
of the reporter are on the whole in accordance with what he 
was told on tho subject by Mme. Blavatsky and Lady Caithness, 
Aud he confesses that, although be went to the meeting with tho 
intention of laughing at the whole movement, he found himself 
involuntarily obliged to treat it seriously. The writer evidently 
regards the movement from a purely social stand-point, and 
brings it into connection with the conservative aud aristocratic 
tendencies of the Faubourg St, Germain. 


(From the ‘Indian Mirror.”) 


We hear that Colonel Olcott’s mission is a success in every 
way. The Theosophic movement ia Europe may now be regard- 
ed as thoroughly well established. ‘beosopby is the topic of 
conversation in tbe clubs and all circles of society in London, 
Tho papers are all writing about the Founders and tbeir party, 
both in England and on the Continent. Colonel Olcott was to 
give a lecture to the fashionable world of Peris in the drawing- 
rooms of the Duchess of Pomar. Babu Mohini Mohun Chatterji, 
M. A., B. L., bas done splendidly at Paris and in London. Every 
body is charmed with his good breeding and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the, Western as wellas the Eastern Philosophy. 
Colonel Olcott visited Oxford, and there at the house of Lord 
Russell had a conversation, or rather discussion, with the noble.. 
man and somo Sanskritists of repute onthe autiquity of the 


Vedas, ; : 


. 
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Official Reports. 


THE KRISHNA THEOSOPHIUAL SOCIETY (GUNTUR). 


On the 13th April 1884,,the 2nd public anniversary of the 
Krishna Branch of the Theosophical Society was celebrated at 
Jugannadham Pantulu’s Choultry at Guntur. 

‘I'he following officers were elected for the current year :— 

. Singaravelu Mudlyar dvergal, President; 
ee v. G. H. S SEA PANIK YA Garn Vice-President ; 
G. Paleayya Garu, do, 

J. Purnayya Pantulu Garu, Secretary ; 


aye e. if oi? nh: à 
K: Vijnyauna Gay Hn Tabrai : `} Asstt, Secretaries, 
P. sriramalu Garu, Treasurer. 


SANSCRIT SCHOOL. 


A Sanscrit school has been opened in Chittoor in connection 
with the ‘Theosophical Society ofthat place and the retired 
Yelugu Pandit of the Government High School has been 
appointed as teacher. 

A. Rasu Moopertar, 


Currroorn, June 12, 1884. Secretary. 


VAIDIC HOSPITAL. 


caro officially informed that Col. Olcott's visit to Luc- 
gare resulted in the establishment of a Vaidic Hospital by 
Mr. Balajee Sukh Sagar. He adopts Charaka’s system of medi- 
sino and that of Sarang Abar in the treatment of diseases aud 


meets with very good syccess. 


THE LONDON LODGE OF TIIE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


; r 1884:— President :—Mr. G. B. Finch ; Vice-Presidents : Mr. 
O. a ood and Mr. A. P. Sinuett; Hon. Secretary : Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett, 7, Ladbroke Gardons, W. ; Hon. Treasurer :— Miss Arundale, 

77, Elgin Crescent, Notting Will, W. 

The Theosophical Society, of which the London Lodge is a Branch, 
is permanently established in India, where its objects are (Œ) to pro- 
mote the principle of a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without 
distinctions of race or creed; (2) to encourago tho study of Enstern 
Philosophy, from which the Society believes that important truths aro 
to bo loarnt; and (3) to investigate tho psychic powors latent in Man, 

Iho special objects of the London Lodge ars :— f 

(1) The examination of religious systems from an unsectarian stand. 
point, for tho purpose of demonstrating the substantial idontity subsist- 
ing beneath thoir apparent diversity. . , f 

(2) The rovival of research connected with ocoult science and esoterio 

il phy. . 

Wc Pale is snbject to the Rules of the Parent Society, and also to 
ing Bye-Laws ;— 

the he sacar of the Lodge are a President, two Vico-Presidents, 

av Honorary Secretary, and an Honorary Treasurer. ‘The offices of 

Becretary and Treasurer may be held by tho same person, and the 

Vice-Presidonts are eligible to them. , 

(2) The government of the Lodge is vested in a Council empowered 
to transact all business connected with its affairs, to appoint tho gono- 
ral meetings, and to determine what papers shall be read at such meet. 
ings. . The Counvil consiats of the officers and of not less than five nor 
more than seven other Fellows, five to bea quorum. Tho Conncil hay 
power to fillup vacancies in its own body, notice being given to all 
members when sucha step is to be taken. Meetings of Couneil aro 
held half-an-hour before every general or special necting, and they 
may be summoued at any time by the President and Sccretary, or by 
the Secretary on the requisition of three other mombers, i 

(3) The general meetings of the Lodge are those at which _Papors 
aro road and diacuased. The special meetings aro those at which any 
other business of the Lodge is transacted. . At all meetings the Presi. 
dent, if preseut, takes the chair, or in hig absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents or members of Council, as the Council may determine, Spe- 
cial meetings of the Lodge may be summoned by the Couueil at not 
less than sovon days’ notice, Any twelve members may also summon 
a special meeting by sending o requisition to that effect to the Secre- 
tary. Tho Counsi) then fixes the date of gach mecting, at not less 
than 7 normorg than lb days from the receipt of the requisition, 
The first meeting of the Lodge, held iu Janpary, is the annnal general 
mocting, and the clection of afficors takes place at such meeting. 

(4) The snbsoription tothe Lodge is £ 1a year, payablo in Jannary 
for the current year. Persons not already membera of the Theogophj- 
cal Society become such on being elected to the Lodge, and pay an initi- 
ation feo of £1, which is sent to the Head-Quartors of the Society in. 


India. Snch persons are only required to pay half subscription to tha’ 


Lodge for thw first year of their membership thereof, or, if joining the 
Society after tho Lst of October, do not pay any subscription for that 
year. Persons already Follows of tho Society merely pay tho local 


subscription on joining the London Lodge, and jf they join after tho - 


jat of July they pay only half subscription for the current year. 


~ (5) Fellows are elocted by a majority of two-thirds of the Council: 


present at any of its meetings. ellows of the Society at large, not 
members of the London Lodge, may attend as visitors at any of its ge- 
nera) meetings not specially ‘declared bye the Council to be mectings 
for members only, and may (ake part in the discussions and proceedings 


of the Lodge on the invitation of the Chairman. The Council may elect 
as members for limited periods Fellows of the Society visiting London, 
who shall be entitled to all privileges of membership, oxcopt the right 
of voting and eligibility to offices or to the Conncil. 

(6) Notice, in writing, of retirement from the Lodge must be given 
to the Secretary before the 3lst of December, or liability to the sub- 
scription for the suoceeding yoar will be incurred. Members can be 
expolled from the Lodgo by a unanimous vote of the Council, or by a 
vote of two-thirds of a Spevial Mecting of the Lodge called to consider 
the question. 

(7) Any alteration of tho Rules or objects of the Lodge mast be 
mado either at the annual general meeting or at a special meeting con- 
vened for the purpose. The above list constitutes the Codo of Bye- 
laws of the Lodge iu force at this date. 

; A. P. SINNETT, 
Honorary Secretary, 
21st April 1884, 


ne eee 


PRIZES FOR THE TRANSLATION OF THEOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE, 


Tin Mahatmas of the Himavat have been pleased to give in- 
formation, about occult science and its discoveries, through the 
medium of Kuglisb. Sanskrit works on Gupta Vidya treat the 
subject in o veiled abstruse manner. Only close students of 
persevering habits can gather scanty knowledge by studying 
different and voluminous works. While, on the other hand, 
the information that ig now given through the medium of Eng- 
lish, is direct and open. T'he ‘l'heosophical Society’s literature 
is now u-eful to English-knowing natives only, The for- 
mer and tho present Presidents of onr Branch, Babu Nil Madub 
Bannerjeo und Rai Peary Lal, Munsiffs, consequently offer in- 
ducements to the public to undertake the translation of theoso- 
phical works, Babu Nil Madub Banerjee, Munsiff, will give 
a prizo of Rupees 200 for the best Urdoo translation of 
“ Wsoterie Buddhism,” and Rai Peary Lal, Munsiff, will award 
Rupees 100 for the best Urdoo translation of the“ Occult Wond.” 
All translations should reach the “ Rohilkund Theosophical 
Society, (Bureilly)” by the lst January 1885. Only those trans- 
lations will be rewarded, which may be considered best by thè 
“ Rohilkund Theosophical Society.” Rejected translations will be 
returned to their respective translators. Tho copyright of theap- 
proved translations will be the property of the “ Rohilkund f heo- 
sophical Society,” and the profits arising from their publication, 
will be made over to tho Head-Quarters to form part of tha 
Permanent Fund.” In addition to the above, Rajah Madho 
Row Vinayek Pcishwa, F. T. S.,a Councillor of the ‘heosophicat 
Society, has been pleased to offer (subject to the conditions 
mentioned above) the following prizes for the best Urdoo trans- 
lations of the following books, to wit—(1) Rupees 150 (one 
hundred and fifty) for the translation of ‘ Hints on Esoteric 
Theosophy, 2 parts,” and (2) Rupees 50 (fifty) for that of * Elixir 
of Life.” £ hope somo of our well-to-do brothers, members of the 
different branch societies in these and other Provinces, will see 
tbe necessity of supplementing these prizes with other moro 
handsome ones for translations of our Theosophical literature 
into the different languages at present spoken in this Peninsula, 
To acquire knowledge ourselves and not to impart it to others, 
simply because they happen to be ignorant of the language in 
whieh wo havo obtained our knowledge-—is selfishness, Know- 
ledge must not be the speciality of a privileged few—but must 
be disseminated far and wide. 


Gainpun atu, m 4, E.T. S, 
Assistunt Secretary, 
" Rohilkund Theosophical Society." 


Bareer, N. W. P, 
May 28th, 1884, 


Note.—The proposal has the hearty approval of the Parent 
Society, 


—_— —. 


OBITUARY. 


The Secretary to the Bellary Theosophical Society reports 
tho death of M, R. Ry, Rutham Narrain Chetty Garu, 
F. T. S. 


eee ra ee eer 

The Secretary to the ‘Trichinopoly Theosophical Society 
reports in his letter of the llth June 1884, the death of M 
R, Ry, V. Krishna Rao Garu, FP, T. S, 


The latest Number of Light (London) brings us the news of the death 
lof Mr. Samuel Ward, au energotio Member of our Branch at London. 


Tho Seoretary to the Coimbatore Theosophical Society reports th 
death of M. R. Ry. B. Padmanabhiah Gara, F. T. 8.- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE SECRET DOCTRINE,” 


A NEW VERSION OF “ISIS UNVEILED.” 
WITH A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATTER, LARGH AND IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONS, AND COPIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTARIES, 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Bociety. 


ASSISTED BY 
T. SUBBA ROW GARU, B. A., B. L, F. T. S. 


Councillor of the Theosophical Society and President of its Madras Branch. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


Numerovs and urgent requests have come from all 
parts of India, to adopt some plan for bringing the matter 
contained in “Isis Unveiled,” within the reseh of those 
who could not afford to purchase so expensive a work 
at one time. On the other hand, many, finding the out- 
Hnes of the doctrine given too hazy, clamoured for 
“more light,” and necessarily misunderstanding the 
teaching, have erroneously supposed it to be contradictory 
to later rovelations, which in not a few cases, have 
beon entirely misconceived. The author, therefore, un- 
der the advice of friends, proposes toissne the work in 
a botter and clearer form, in monthly parts. AJl, that is 
important in “ Isis” for a thorough comprehension of the 
occult and other philosophical subjects treated of, will be 
retained, but with such a rearrangement of the text as 
to group together as closely as possible tho materials 
relating to any given subject. ‘Thus will be avoided 
needless repetitions, and the scattering of materials cf a 
cognate character throughout the two volumes. Much 
additional information upon occult subjects, which it 
was not desirable to put before the public at the first 
appearance of the work, but for which the way has been 

repared by the intervening eight years, and especially 
by the publication of “ The Occult World” and “ Esoteric 
Buddhism” and other Theosophical works, will now bo 
iven. Hints will also bo found throwing light on many 
of the hitherto misunderstood teachings found in the said 
works. A complete Index and a Table of Contents 
will be compiled. It is intended that each Part shall 
comprise seventy-seven pages in Royal 8vo. (or twenty- 
five pages more than every 24th part of the original 
work,) to be printed on good paper and in clear type, and 
be completed in about two years. The rates of subscrip- 
tion to be as follow :— 
: Foreign 
countries, 


£ a. 


1 40 0 3 
3 00 0 8 
Half yearly... ; 6 0 0 0 I6 
» » Yearly 100 0 1 7 


Subscriptions payable invariably in advance, and no 
namo ontered on the list nor Part forwarded until the 
money isinhand. All applications to be made and sums 
remitted to the “ Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar 
(Madras), India ;”’ af “which office money orders must be 
made payable and always in his favour. In making 
remittances it should be noted that no other amount 
should on any account be included in the drafts or money 
orders, except that intended for this work. 
nothing unforeseen happen, and should a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers be registered, the first Part will be 
issued on August 15th. 


Indian, 


If paid Monthly ... Rs. 
Quarterly ... ,, 
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Should. 


REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


(7 which were present ‘Deligatea from Branches in Amerien; 
t England, Ceylon and all parca of India from North to South ond 
East to West. i 
Price four annas per copy; postage 
India, one anna; Ceylon, three annas; 
tries, four annas. l 3 
Apply, wita remittance, to the Manager of the Tuzosopnisr, Adyar, 


(Madras), 
OSCULT VY RAB, 


(Lhird Edition 


and packing charges :— 
all other Foreign coun- 


BY 
A. P. SINNETT, 
(Author of “ Esoteric Buddhism”) 
Cloth, Rs. 3-8-0, 
APPLY TO THE MANAGER, “TUEOSOPHISI OFFICE. 


M iS NICHOLAS axp Co. havo made a splendid 

photograph of a group comprising eighty-three Dele- 
gates ationding the Eighth Anniversary celebration of the 
Theosophical Society, together with a view of the portico of 
the Adyar Heud-quarters Building. Every portrait is excel- 
lent. Copies may be had at Rs. 2-8 (Gs.) each, inclusive of 
packing and postage. Fellows of the Theosophical Society 
may also obtain cabinet size photos of Madame Blavatsky, 
Colonel Olcott and a group consisting of Madame Blavatsky, 
Messrs. Subba Row and Dharbagiri Nath at Rs, 1-12 (4s.) per 
copy, inclusive of packing and postage. 

APPLY To THE MANAGER oF THE Theosophist, 


— eee 
\HE 108 UPANISHADS in original Sanskrit (in Telugu 
characters) with au abstract of the same by Siddhanta 
Subramania Sastrial, together with Mabavakia Ratnavali, 
Brahma Sutras, and a short abstract of the Philosophy ex- 
pounded therein and Bhagavat Gita—edited by Siddhanta 
Subramania Sastrial. Price Rs. 8-6 per copy, inclading postage. 
Apply to tho Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras. 
or 
S. Subramania Sastrial, Kunarese Pandit, Presidency 
College, Krishnama Naida’s Agraharam, Black Town, or to 
Mulakatl Venkatappiah, 170 Mint Street, Madras, 
SS sr ae ar re RS Sa eSNG, 


PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD. 
(CHEAP EDITION—PRICE RUPEES TWO.) 

HE publisher gives notice that only fifty-two copies of this book, 
T wherein Col. Olcott gives an account of his wonderful experiments 
in spiritnalistic phenomena—now re:nain in stock. After those are 
exhausted, no more copies can be had, as the work will then be ont of 
print, . 


4 MRANSLATION (in English) of Isavasyopanishad including its 
commentary by Srimat Sankar’ Charya.” 
: APPLY TO 
8. RAMASWAMIER, F. T. 8., f 
District Registrar, Madura, 
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the resulting work only under the same or similar license to this one. 


With the understanding that: 


Waiver — Any of the above conditions can be waived if you get permission from the copyright 
holder. 


Public Domain — Where the work or any of its elements is in the public domain under 
applicable law, that status is in no way affected by the license. 


Other Rights — In no way are any of the following rights affected by the license: 


« Your fair dealing or fair use rights, or other applicable copyright exceptions and 
limitations; 


« The author's moral rights; 


+ Rights other persons may have either in the work itself or in how the work is used, such 
as publicity or privacy rights. 


Notice — For any reuse or distribution, you must make clear to others the license terms of 
this work. The best way to do this is with a link to this web page. 
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